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Personal Security, National Prosperity 


By the Honorable Sumner WE LEs, Under Secretary of State* 


ODAY we of the United Nations 

have the right to look ahead, not 
only with hope and with passionate con- 
viction, but with the assurance which 
high military achievement affords, to 
the ultimate victory which will presage 
a Free World... 

It seems to me that the first essential 
now is the continuous and rapid perfect- 
ing of a relationship between the United 
Nations so that the military relationship 
may be further strengthened by the re- 
moval of all semblance of disunity or of 
suspicious rivalry, and by the clarifica- 
tion of the Free World goals for which 
we are fighting... 


To Maintain Prosperous World 


Another essential is the reaching of 
agreements between the United Nations, 
before the armistice is signed, upon those 
international adjustments, based upon 
the universal principles of the Atlantic 
Charter, and pursuant to the pledges 
contained in our mutual-aid agreements 
with many of our allies, which we be- 
lieve to be desirable and necessary for 
the maintenance of a peaceful and pros- 
perous world of the future... 

We all envisage the tragic chaos and 
anarchy which will have engulfed Eu- 
rope and a great part of the rest of the 
world by the time Hitler’s brief day is 
done, and when he and his accomplices 
confront their judges. The United Na- 
tions’ machinery of relief and rehabilita- 
tion must be prepared to operate without 
a moment’s delay to alleviate the suffer- 
ing and misery of millions of homeless 
and starving human beings, if civiliza- 
tion is to be saved from years of social 
and moral collapse ... 


Advance Agreements Vital 


Surely we should not again resort to 
the procedures adopted in 1919 for the 
settlement of the future of the world. 
We cannot afford to permit the basic 
issues, by which the destiny of mankind 
will be determined, to be resolved with- 
out prior agreement, in hurried confu- 
sion, by a group of harassed statesmen, 
working against time, pressed from one 
Side by the popular demand for imme- 
diate demobilization and crowded on the 
other by the exigencies of domestic 
politics. 





‘This article comprises the greater part of 
Mr. Welles’ recent address before the New 
York Herald-Tribune Forum in New York 
City. 


If we are to attain our Free World— 
the world of the Four Freedoms—to the 
extent practicable, the essential princi- 
ples of international political and eco- 
nomic relations in that new world must 
be agreed upon in advance and with the 
full support of each one of the United 
Nations, so that agreements to be 
reached will implement those principles. 


Matter of Deep Self-Interest 


If the people of the United States now 
believe, as a result of the experience of 
the past 25 years, that the security of 
our Republic is vitally affected by the 
fate of the other peoples of the earth, 
they will recognize that the nature of 
the international political and economic 
relations which will obtain in the world, 
after victory has been achieved, is to us 
a matter of profound self-interest. 

As the months pass, two extreme 
schools of thought will become more and 
more vocal—the first, stemming from 
the leaders of the group which preached 
extreme isolation, will once more pro- 
claim that war in the rest of the world 
every 20 years or so is inevitable, that 
we can stay out if we so desire, and that 
any assumption by this country of any 
form of responsibility for what goes on 
in the world means our unnecessary in- 
volvement in war; the other, of which 
very often men of the highest idealism 
and sincerity are the spokesmen, will 
maintain that the United States must 
assume the burdens of the entire globe, 
must see to it that the standards in 
which we ourselves believe must imme- 
diately be adopted by all of the peoples 
of the earth, and must undertake to in- 
culcate in all parts of the world our own 
policies of social and political reform, 
whether the other peoples involved so 
desire or not. While under a different 
guise, this school of thought is in no way 
dissimilar in theory from the strange 
doctrine of incipient “bear the white 
man’s burden” imperialism which flared 
in this country in the first years of this 
century. 


Shun Lurking Dangers 


The people of the United States today 
realize that the adoption of either one 
of these two philosophies would prove 
equally dangerous to the future well- 
being of our nation. 

Our Free World must be founded on 
the Four Freedoms—freedom of speech 
and of religion, and freedom from want 
and from fear. 


I do not believe that the two first 
Freedoms—of speech and of religion— 
can ever be assured to mankind so long 
as want and war are permitted to ravage 
the earth. Freedom of speech and of 
religion need only protection; they re- 
quire only relief from obstruction. 


Block Incipient Threats 


Freedom from fear—the assurance of 
peace; and freedom from want—the as- 
surance of individual personal security, 
require all of the implementation which 
the genius of man can devise through 
effective forms of international coopera- 
tion. 

Peace—freedom from fear—cannot be 
assured until the nations of the world, 
particularly the great powers (and that 
includes the United States) recognize 
that the threat of war anywhere 
throughout the globe threatens their own 
security—and until they are jointly will- 
ing to exercise the police powers neces- 
sary to prevent such threats from ma- 
terializing into armed hostilities. 

And since policemen might be tyrants 
if they had no political superiors, free- 
dom from fear also demands some form 
of organized international political co- 
operation, to make the rules of interna- 
tional living and to change them as the 
years go by, and some sort of interna- 
tional court to adjudicate disputes. 

With effective institutions of that char- 
acter to insure equity and justice, and 
the continued will to make them work, 
the peoples of the world should at length 
be able to live out their lives in peace. 


For Continuous, Useful Jobs 


Freedom from want requires these 
things: 

People who want to work must be able 
to find useful jobs—not sometimes, not 
in good years only, but continuously. 

These jobs must be at things which 
they do well, and which can be done well 
in the places where they work. 

They must be able to exchange the 
things which they produce, on fair terms, 
for other things which other people, 
often in other places, can make better 
than they. 


Achieving Fair Exchange 


Efficient and continuous production, 
and fair exchange, are both necessary to 
the abundance which we seek—and they 

(Continued on p. 40) 
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WAR Bolsters 


Haitis Economy 


By Harry N. Stark, Department of Commerce 


ECOVERING from earlier gloom, 

Haiti closed its 1941-42 fiscal year 
September 30, 1942, on a note of cau- 
tious optimism. 

Heavy shipments during the second 
half of September removed a large por- 
tion of the long backed-up coffee crop 
and loosened a tight credit situation. 
Exporters are now willing to reinvest, 
and the National Bank of Haiti finds it- 
self in a more liquid position. 

More sugar was exported in Septem- 
ber 1942 than in all of the preceding 
11 months. This relieved the glutted 
warehouses of Haiti’s sole sugar export 
company and lifted the cloud that had 
settled over its cane planters and labor- 
ers when the company announced that 
it would harvest no cane this coming 
year if its stored-up 1941-42 crop were 
not moved before January 1, 1943. 

Customs collections made possible by 
ship arrivals replenished the depleted 
Government treasury, permitting the 
Republic to end its financial year with- 
out a deficit. 


Buoyancy in Marts 


Hardly less stimulating to Haitian mo- 
rale was the large purchase of coffee by 
the United States War Department, for 
the armed forces, and the Commodity 
Credit Corporation’s agreement to buy 
outright any unshipped portion of the 
1942-43 coffee quota. 

Haitians look for a stepped-up volume 
of much-needed imports when ships ar- 
rive to move these products and the 
war-essential sisal that Haiti is pro- 
ducing in constantly increasing volume. 

These factors, plus the underwriting 
by the United States of all of Haiti’s cot- 
ton crops for the duration, and con- 
tinuance of other evidences of United 
States financial aid, account for the 
buoyancy in Haitian commercial and 
financial marts. 


One Unfavorable Factor 


The only unfavorable factor of im- 
portance is the crisis that has fallen upon 
Haiti’s new banana industry. Since, 
however, this crisis is entirely war-caused 
and therefore temporary, Haitians look 
for rapid recovery of the industry when 
peace returns. In any case, they hold 
this one outstanding unfavorable factor 
more than offset by the numerous favor- 
able factors. Cocoa’s prospects remain 


dark, but Haiti’s cocoa was already in 
decline before the present emergency 
started. 

While in normal times Haiti might 
hold its place as just one sister republic 
in the Pan American union of 21 nations, 
in a global war that country becomes a 
strategic land area dominating the 
Windward Passage, front door to the 
Panama Canal. As such, its economic 
well-being is of concern to the entire 
Western Hemisphere, and especially to 
the United States. 


Study of English Encouraged 


Study of English became obligatory 
in all Haitian public schools, secondary 
schools, and superior primary schools on 
October 1, 1942, and will extend to upper 
classes aS soon as adequate teachers 
can be obtained. Decree-law No. 143, 
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Reconstructed irrigation canal in Haiti. 
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May 28, 1942, declares that strong incen. 
tive should exist for the study of English, 
because of the proximity of Haiti to the 
United States and the need for develop. 
ing further the commercial and cultura) 
relations between the two republics. 


Economy Is Agricultural 


Haiti conforms to the West Indian 
economic pattern in that it is predomi- 
nantly agricultural, relying upon the 
exchange created by the sale of export 
crops to purchase abroad such finished 
articles and food for its domestic con. 
sumption as it does not produce locally, 
It deviates from the pattern, however, in 
that it has achieved a greater diversity 
of export crops than any other West 
Indian area and in that its dependence 
upon imports is confined to a small mi- 
nority of its population. Its peasant 
population is one of the least war-af- 
fected in the hemisphere. 


Per Capita Import Value Low 


Haiti’s entire imports in the norma] 
peacetime year 1937-38 amounted to 
$2.92 per capita per year. Food im- 
ports came to only 50 cents per capita 
per year, in quantities as follows: 


Pounds 

per capita 

per year 
eo — 
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Preserved milk. a 
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While this condition indicates a quan- 
titative food self-sufficiency the wide 
incidence of deficiency diseases among 
the peasantry reveals a qualitative in- 
adequacy. 

of the nonfood imports, a large por- 
tion comprises capital goods, imported 
not for individual consumption but as 
new equipment and construction-and- 
maintenance material for public utili- 
ties, for sugar mills, for banana planta- 
tions, for public works, and for govern- 
mental, agricultural-sanitation, defense, 
and educational projects. 

Choosing from the list of nonfood im- 
ports items obviously destined for indi- 
vidual consumption, we find the following 
per capita figures (1938-39) : 


Per capita 

per year 
INOS, CLOUNUIE: ica nnaconacwuiio $1.01 
I it ani pet ao ie ee ink ne Ia .14 
Gasoline, kerosene, etc.....-.-.-.- .13 
Chemicals and pharmaceuticals- -__ . 08 
Liquors and beverages-_--.------- . 06 
Household utensils ......._.----- . 05 
WEUeClO PTOGUCW..... 6. .cecneccece . 05 


It is emphasized that the above per 
capita figures cover an entire year. Yet, 
low as these figures appear, the per 
capita consumption of imported goods 
by the rural population must be even 
lower. The Haitian peasantry, compris- 
ing about 95 percent of the population, 
lives largely outside the realm of money 
economy. Currency in circulation aver- 
ages $1.20 per person, and average in- 
dividual cash income is estimated at less 
than $4 per year. 


Imports As “Luxuries” 


Foreigners in the Republic number 
about 2,000. The top stratum of well- 
to-do Haitians accounts for, at most, 
60,000, or 2 percent of the population. 
These, together with a small middle 
class, make up about 5 percent of the 
population, a group with a standard of 
living which approximates that of the 
average United States citizen. 


Obviously, this group, though repre- 
senting only about 5 percent of Haiti’s 
population, consumes more than 5 per- 
cent of the total imports. To the peas- 
antry, constituting 95 percent of the 
population, there falls an allotment of 
considerably less than 95 percent of the 
total imports. This allotment when dis- 
tributed among the peasants must result, 
therefore, in a smaller per capita con- 
sumption of imported goods than even 
the aforementioned low average statistics 
imply. The figures suggest that, to the 
peasant, imported goods are luxuries 
consumed either not at all or in tiny 
quantities at long intervals. 


In short, even a complete stoppage of 
the importation of goods into Haiti 
would dislocate the way of life only (and 
to varying degrees) of 5 percent of its 
population. 


Effect of Import Cuts 


Such effect as a complete stoppage of 
imports would exert upon the peasant 
majority would be indirect, through the 
consequent shrinkage of Government 
revenues. Haiti depends upon import 
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duties for 68 percent of its revenue. A 
shrinkage of Government income, by 
forcing a retrenchment in the budget, 
might cut the funds appropriated for 
public education, public health, and the 
constabulary. But benefits from these 
services are relatively new—dating from 
the time when certain United States 
forces were in Haiti—and have not yet 
become part of the lives of the peasants. 
Their stoppage would, for 95 percent of 
Haiti’s people, be not a retrogression but 
the braking of a forward movement. It 
would mean a delay in offering that for 
which they have not as yet felt a need 
rather than a removal of that which they 
had already come to accept as essential 
to their way of life. 
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Haiti seems assured of an increased 
allocation of import shipping during the 
ensuing year. But were this prospect not 
to materialize, the effect will be unfelt 
by 95 percent of the nation’s population. 

The fact should not be ignored, how- 
ever, that the 5 percent minority com- 
prises the articulate and literate in- 
habitants of the country, with a degree 
of influence out of proportion to their 
numbers. They control the Government 
and publish the newspapers. They are 
the thinking and the opinion-forming 
class. Unaccustomed to privations, the 
psychological effect of a stoppage of im- 
ports upon this numerically small group 
would be greater than upon the peasant 
masses. 





Courtesy Pan American Union 


Tapping a rubber tree at Bayeux, Haiti. 
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Foreign-Trade Figures 


Haiti’s foreign trade during the dacade 
ended September 30, 1941, fluctuated be- 
tween $13,000,000 and $20,000,000 an- 
nually. The nature of its foreign trade, 
typical of that of the entire Caribbean 
area, grows out of an economy which, as 
previously noted, is predominantly agri- 
cultural. 

In 1940-41 Haiti imported $7,431,000 
and exported $6,657,000—an import bal- 
ance of $774,000. In the preceding year, 
1939-40, Haiti imported $7,940,000 and 
exported $5,399,000—an import balance 
of $2,541,000. From October 1, 1941, to 
August 31, 1942, Haiti imported $7,541,- 
800 and exported $6,940,800—an import 
balance of $601,000. 

Chief export crops are coffee, bananas, 
sisal, sugar, and cotton. Since the fall 
of France, formerly principal buyer of 
Haitian coffee, Haiti’s foreign trade, both 
import and export, has been largely with 
the United States, this business consti- 
tuting in 1940-41 more than 85 percent 
of the total. The remaining 15 percent 
was spread over 66 other countries. 


Imports’ Nature and Rank 


Haiti’s imports in the decade ended 
September 31, 1941, fluctuated between 
$7,000,000 and $10,000,000 per year, more 
than 80 percent of such imports orig- 
inating in the United States. The fol- 
lowing table indicates the nature of 
these imports and their relative impor- 
tance (figures show percent of total): 


1939-40 1940-41 


Textiles, clothing....-.-~.-- 30.8 34.4 
SS ee 13.5 13.4 
Gasoline, kerosene, etc_-_-_-_-- 3.5 3.7 
Iron and steel products_-_--_- 6.9 4.5 

PEELE LIS 5.1 4.2 
Automobiles and trucks_-_--- 3.5 3.5 
ha re 2.1 1.7 
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Courtesy Pan American Union 
Students of an agricultural] school in Haiti. 


1939-40 1940-41 
Chemical and pharmaceuti- 


a 2.0 2.1 
Household utensils_.....--- 1.3 2.3 
Agricultural implements,etc. 1.0 1.5 
re 1.8 — 
Tobacco products__.__-._-- 1.8 1.6 
Liquors and beverages_-___-- 1.0 ‘| 
All other imports_.__...__-- 25.7 25.7 


100. 0 100.0 


Imports for the 1l-month period, 
October 1941 to August 1942, showed an 
increase of 13 percent over the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding fiscal 
year. 


Diversity of Exports 


Haiti has achieved a greater diversity 
of export crops than any other West 
Indian area. Its 1940-41 principal ex- 
ports, in order of value and compared 
with the preceding year, were as follows 
(in thousands of dollars): 


1939-40 1940-41 


a fe ae fee 
Bananas -_-_--. eee ea} 630 1,552 
rs . , eee 673 863 
Sugar and molasses__......... 1, 064 738 
a cae asians 410 463 
EEE SS ced eh 98 137 
Cottonseed cake..._.......-.-. 56 98 
a . 25 23 


Whereas in the 24 years from 1916 to 
1940 coffee accounted for 70.4 percent of 
Haiti’s exports, in 1940-41 it accounted 
for only 38.8 percent. On the other 
hand, bananas, which in the same 24- 
year period accounted for less than 1 per- 
cent of total exports, had in 1940-41 
reached 23.3 percent of the total. Like- 
wise sisal, which in the 24-year period 
accounted only for 1.6 percent of Haiti’s 
exports, had risen by 1940-41 to 12.9 
percent of the total. Logwood, on the 
other hand, which accounted for 4 per- 
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cent of the 24-year total, had sunk jn 
1940-41 to only 0.3 percent. 

Other Haitian exports in 1940-41 jn. 
cluded (figures in thousands of dollars): 


I Ws cs, ocak da einae wes oss as cag 84 
Palm-leaf braid_.....____-_- ac 
Castor beans ___-_- ~san te 
Cashew nuts_-_--_~_-- -- 5 
Shoes and sandals_ wi do dp oils vd ic 24 
LE Seen ene : 2m se 
RE Sibu tie niin ss per 
Lignum vitae_-_-_- vwshes ae 
ID IN cick niaieneddritiinereren iow ll 


Of Haiti’s 1940-41 exports 87.9 percent 
with 14.2 percent in 1935-36, in which lat- 
ter year France took 47.2 percent of 
went to the United States, as compared 
Haiti’s exports. 

Exports for the 11-month period, Oc. 
tober 1941 to August 1942, showed an in- 
crease of 19 percent over the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding fiscal year. 


Coffee, Chief Crop 


Coffee has for many years been Haiti’s 
principal crop. In the 24-year period 
1916-40 it accounted for 70.38 percent 
of total exports. By 1941, in conse- 
quence of sagging prices and the rise 
of other exports, it had come to account 
for only 38.8 percent. 

On November 28, 1940, the Inter- 
American Coffee Agreement awarded 
Haiti a quota of 602,000 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each—275,000 bags for the United 
States and 327,000 bags for shipment 
elsewhere. 

In 1940-41 Haiti exported 377,355 bags 
valued at $2,583,.693—an average price 
for the year of $6.85 per bag—as com- 
pared with the preceding year’s exports 
of 269,796 bags valued at $2,048,698, an 
average price of $7.59. 

The third quarter of the 1941-42 year 
(April-June 1942) witnessed a drop in 
coffee shipments which continued into 
the fourth quarter, caused by lack of 
shipping. For 2 months, June and July 
1942, virtually no coffee left Haiti. An 
agreement made early in the third 
quarter granted consent for the expor- 
tation of coffee to the United States in 
excess of the 1941-42 quota, to be held 
there in bond until October 1, 1942. 
This failed to relieve the situation, as 
shipping did not arrive to move the cof- 
fee. Revision of the quota up to 407,241 
bags on July 15, 1942, likewise failed to 
aid the situation. 


Coffee Market Relieved 


A later decision of the United States 
Government to allow shipment of all of 
Haiti’s coffee production as a measure 
of stabilizing the nation’s economy 
brought the year to a successful close, 
Large shipments moved out in the lat- 
ter part of September. Announcement 
that the United States Government 
would purchase coffee for its military 
forces also relieved the market. 

Exports from October 1, 1941, to Au- 
gust 31, 1942, totaled 263,516 bags valued 
at $2,987,759. By September 1942, the 
price had risen to $12.78 per bag. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
agreed to finance the 1941-42 carry-over 
by a loan and to buy outright the even- 
tual unshipped portion of the coming 
1942-43 quota. 
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The 1941-42 carry-over, however, 

romises to be small. Stocks available 
September 30, 1942, were estimated at 
166,000 bags. The United States War 
Department purchase took about 69,500 
pags, and 93,000 bags have been sold to 
other buyers. Neither the National Bank 
of Haiti nor the Haitian Government 
owns any coffee except a small amount 
sequestrated from Axis nations. 

Haiti’s 1942-43 quota for shipment to 
the United States was, on November 12, 
1942, fixed at 343,224 bags. Estimates 
for 1942-43 anticipate a crop of about 
384,000 bags. 


Banana Industry’s Evolution 


Haiti was probably the first country 
of the new world to produce bananas— 
the Spanish friar, Tomas de Berlanga, 
having brought them from the Canary 
Islands in 1515 to Hispaniola, as the 
island now occupied by the Dominican 
Republic and Haiti was then called. 
From there they spread throughout the 
West Indies. 

During the French colonial period, 
when Haiti became France’s most pros- 
perous colony, little attention seems to 
have been given to the culture of ba- 
nanas. This fruit never rivalled the 
importance of coffee, sugar, indigo, cot- 
ton, and cocoa in the economic life of 
the colony. 

On February 25, 1935, however, the 
Haitian Government signed an agree- 
ment with the Standard Fruit & Steam- 
ship Co., of New Orleans. This contract 
granted the company the exclusive priv- 
ilege of buying bananas for export in 
all parts of the Republic. 

On June 16, 1939, the Export-Import 
Bank approved a loan of $500,000 to 
the company to finance development in 
Haiti of 4,000 acres of bananas in the 
Artibonite region. To combat the siga- 
toka disease, the company installed high- 
pressure pipe lines to cOnvey spray mix- 
tures into the fields. 
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Courtesy Pan American Union 


Native cotton and sisal, Haiti. 


The rapid development of the industry 
under this arrangement is revealed by 
the ensuing table of yearly banana 
exports: ‘i 














] 

mn _| Average Value in 

Year I ———— price per | thousands 

| stem of dollars 
1935-36 | 596 $0. 258 154 
1936-37 1, 327 . 283 376 
1937-38 1, 363 . 293 400 
1938-39 2,030 277 | 564 
1939-40 2, 268 | . 277 | 630 


1940-41 3, 284. - 472 | 1, 552 





From October 1, 1941, to August 31, 





Photo by J. H. Hare, Collier’s Weekly 


Preparing coffee beans for shipment, Haiti. 


1942, Haiti exported 1,930,934 stems 
valued at $909,251, an average price of 
$0.47. Whereas in 1940-41 banana ex- 
ports were nearly one-quarter of total 
exports, the end of 1941-42 saw the per- 
centage drop to less than 11 percent. 


Crisis Hits Bananas 


Starting almost “from scratch,” Haiti’s 
banana industry had quickly climbed to 
a place second only to that of coffee in 
Haiti’s list of exports. It brought direct 
annual cash disbursements of over 
$1,500,000 to Haiti in the form of wages, 
fruit purchases, taxes, duties, licenses, 
purchases of materials, and freight 
charges. The industry had just passed 
through its investment period and was 
entering upon a profitable productive 
stage when the war-caused shipping 
crisis fell. 

Declaring bananas a war non-essen- 
tial, the United States denied the indus- 
try priorities and shipping space for 
machinery, pipes, automobile parts, tires, 
and fertilizer. 

As a result, the company has curtailed 
its plantations to a mere maintenance 
basis and has discontinued buying peas- 
ant-grown bananas. Peasants have al- 
ready turned from banana cultivation. 

In an effort to save at least a part of 
its investment, the company has reduced 
its announced 1943 requirements of am- 
monium-sulphate fertilizer from 55,000 
to 38,000 kilograms. The reduction can 
be achieved, the company asserts, only 
by neglecting certain plantation areas. 


Importance of Sisal 


Sisal first began to appear in Haitian 
export statistics in 1926-27, when 8,463 
kilograms were exported to France. In 
1940-41 Haiti exported 10,797,222 kilo- 
grams of sisal valued at $863,373, an 
average price of $0.09 per kilogram, as 
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Courtesy Pan American Union 


Interior of Haitian sugar mill, looking toward the crushers. 


compared with the preceding year’s 
7,871,000 valued at $673,000, an average 
price of $0.085. From October 1, 1941, 
to August 31, 1942, exports totaled 9,380,- 
919 kilograms valued at $1,287,024. The 
average price of sisal exports in Septem- 
ber 1942, stood at $0.18 per kilogram. 

' The year 1941-42 ended with total sisal 
exports well in excess of any previous 
year both in value and in quantity, ac- 
counting in value for 19 percent of total 
exports whereas in 1940-41 sisal had ac- 
counted for 13 percent. 

With the conquest by Japan of the 
Philippines, one of the United States’ 
major sources of hemp, sisal became a 
war essential. The agreement reached 
in March 1942, between the presidents of 
the United States and of Haiti, provided 
for the planting in Haiti of 24,000 addi- 
tional acres of sisal, made possible by an 
Export-Import Bank credit of $1,000,000. 

High shipping priority has been ac- 
corded to sisal. Thus, despite the short- 
age of space for other products, heavy 
shipments of sisal from Haiti have 
continued. 

While most of its sisal goes to the 
United States, Haiti ships substantial 
quantities to the Dominican Republic for 
the latter’s recently built sisal bag fac- 
tory. In a contract signed in July 1942 
Haiti agreed to sell to the Dominican Re- 
public 412,500 pounds of sisal during the 
remainder of 1942. Beginning with 1943 
the Dominican Republic will import from 
Haiti between 2,000,000 and 2,400,000 
pounds of sisal annually. 


Cotton’s Downhill Course 


Cotton, now conceded to be a product 
indigenous to Haiti, occurs in varying 


degrees of abundance in all sections of 
the Republic. For many years, down to 
1938-39, it held second place on the list 
of Haiti’s exports. The early French col- 
onists introduced foreign seed in the hope 
of securing a more valuable product. 
But in the century and a quarter follow- 
ing Haiti’s declaration of independence 
cotton culture suffered the general neg- 
lect experienced by all agricultural en- 
terprise, the average Haitian peasant 
seeing in it merely a means to small sums 
of ready money. The crop is gathered 
in a haphazard manner, thoroughness 
being determined by the market—high 
prices prompting large gathering, low 
prices small. 

The decline in cotton production in 
more recent years has been due in large 
part also to boll-weevil infestation. 

In 1940-41 Haiti exported 2,630,405 
kilograms of cotton valued at $462,758, 
an average price of $0.17,—as compared 
with the preceding year’s 3,105,000 kilo- 
grams valued at $410,000, an average 
price of $0.13. Exports from October 1, 
1941, to August 31, 1942, totaled 2,289,539 
kilograms valued at $471,970, an average 
price of $0.20. All cotton exported during 
the 1941-42 fiscal year went to Colombia. 

The 1942 crop came on the market 
with poor prospects. Early in 1941 Great 
Britain indicated it would not take its 
usual share of the Haitian cotton crop. 
Purchases in 1941 by Japan, Colombia, 
Cuba, and the United States had relieved 
the situation that year. The 1942 crop 
found the British market still closed and 
the Japanese market completely shut off. 
The situation was further depressed by 
the shipping shortage. Substantial sales 
to Colombia constituted the only allevi- 
ating influence. 
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Action by Two Governments 


The absence of an assured market 
early depressed the price offered the 
Haitian peasant. As a result, the Goy. 
ernment, on February 26, 1942, estab. 
lished the price of seed cotton delivereg 
in Port-au-Prince at $0.03 per French 
pound (French pound= 2 kilogram) anq 
later at $0.024 for cotton sold outside 
the capital. 

Stocks of raw cotton available as of 
August 31, 1942, were 906,363 kilograms, 
There is no immediate prospect that 
these stocks will be moved. The cotton 
in stock, while of excellent quality from 
Haitian standards, is not well graded, 
Long and short fibers are mixed. 
497094 37-38 Dec 4 AUBER 13 3000 

On the occasion of President Lescot’s 
visit to the United States in March 1942, 
the United States agreed to take over 
the carry-over of cotton from the 1949_ 
41 crop, as well as all of the surplus of 
the crop of 1942. The United States 
also agreed to buy all subsequent cotton 
crops produced in Haiti during the pres. 
ent war. Haiti, on its part, agreed to 
take steps to restrict the production of 
cotton and to bring about an improve- 
ment in quality and an increase in the 
staple length. The United States De. 
partment of Agriculture will lend its as- 
sistance in the carrying out of the cot- 
ton-improvement program. 

As Haiti’s cotton crops have been un- 
derwritten by the United States Govern. 
ment for the duration, cotton does not 
constitute a problem for Haiti except 
with respect to storage and to the Goy- 
ernment’s customs revenues from cotton 
exports. Cotton exports for 1941-42 
were less than 6 percent of the total ex- 
ports for the year. Should adequate 
grading be imposed, Haiti’s cotton might 
find a permanent market in the United 
States as long-staple cotton. 


Self-Sufficiency in Rice 


In 1942 Haiti joined the Dominican 
Republic as a net exporter of rice. The 
two Republics are the only two areas in 
the West Indian island chain to achieve 
rice self-sufficiency. 

In the 10 months ended July 31, 1942, 
Haiti exported 306,600 kilograms of rice, 
against only 11,500 imported. 

Haiti’s rice imports in recent years 
have tended progressively downward: 


Thousands 

of kilograms 
SS Fe ee 
OS Se De a eae 1, 501 
8 ee ee ee ee 1,014 
ESR eee eee eRe 601 
a ee ears 231 
| EE eee ea cee a 129 


Cultivation of rice in Haiti is for the 
most part a peasant enterprise. As part 
of its agricultural program, the J. G. 
White Corporation distributed 562,757 
pounds of rice to the peasantry for seed- 
ing. The rice still imported—considered 
superior to the domestic rice—is pur- 
chased exclusively by the foreign col- 
onies and the small group of well-to-do 
Haitians, none of it going into the peas- 
ant market. Hence domestic production 

(Continued on p. 38) 
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New Soviet FARM LAWS 
Meet WAR’S Exigencies 


HE SOVIET of People’s Commis- 

sars and the Party Central Execu- 
tive Committee of the U. S. S. R. have 
jssued three important agricultural de- 
crees in 1942. These new laws have 
been needed, according to the newspaper 
“Pravda,” to further the war effort and 
feed the nation in the face of serious 
scarcities. Particularly critical condi- 
tions were said to have arisen from the 
loss of rich lands and from shortages 
of farm labor and machinery. 


Mobilizing Labor for Farms 


A decree “On the Method of Mobilizing 
the Able-Bodied Population of Cities and 
Villages for Agricultural Work on the 
Collective Farms, State Farms, and Ma- 
chine Tractor Stations,” was published 
in Moscow April 17, 1942. Under the 
terms of this act, local authorities are 
given the power during rush seasons to 
draft labor for the farms and machine- 
tractor stations (MTS). Urban as well 
as rural population is subject to this 
order. This includes all those employees 
who can be spared from State, coopera- 
tive, and public enterprises and institu- 
tions. Men from 14 to 55 and women 
from 14 to 50 years of age come under 
this order. School children from the 
sixth grade up must go—accompanied 
by their teachers—but are to work not 
more than 6-8 hours a day. Women with 
infants or small children in their care 
are exempted from this mobilization, as 
are college students of the graduating 
class. AS a rule, the farm work for 
school children and students is to be 
arranged for the summer vacation 
period. 

Pay for mobilized labor is to be ac- 
cording to the same rules that apply to 
the permanent farm residents; arrange- 
ments are made, however, for advances 
when needed. In addition to full pay for 
all work done on the farm, agricultural 
draftees will continue to receive 50 per- 
cent of their wages at their regular place 
of employment, and students of technical 
schools and institutions of higher learn- 
ing will continue to receive their stipends. 


More Workdays Required 


A decree “On Increasing the Required 
Minimum Number of Workdays for Col- 
lective Farmers” was published in Mos- 
cow April 17, 1942. For the duration of 
the war, every collective farmer must put 
in a minimum of 100-150 workdays, 
varying according to crop and region. 


497094—42—-2 


By H. H. Ware, Department of Commerce 


These days must be spaced so as to meet 
the various seasonal demands for labor. 
Local authorities are permitted to raise 
or lower the required number of work- 
days by as much as 20 percent. Twelve- 
to-16-year-old children of collective 
farmers must put in at least 50 workdays 
a year, and are to have “labor books” 
with earnings accounted for separately 
from those of adults. 

Able-bodied collective farmers failing 
to put in, during the farming season, the 
required number of workdays are to be 
tried in court, and sentenced to a term 
of not more than 6 months at corrective 
labor on the farm, with 25 percent of 
their earnings withheld. Those collec- 
tive farmers who do not perform the 
minimum amount of work established for 
the year must be expelled from the farm 
and have their homesteads taken from 
them. The chairman of the collective 
farm management and labor-brigade 
leaders will be held criminally negligent 
for failure to bring to court any violators 
of this labor law. 

(EpiTor’s Note.—Prior to this decree, 
the compulsory minimum of 60-100 labor 
days per year was in force, by decree 
announced May 28, 1939. See also Rus- 
sian Economic Notes No. 368.) 


Law on Harvesting, Delivery 


A decree “On Harvesting the Crops 
and Preparing for Delivery of Agricul- 
tural Produce in 1942” was published 
July 12, 1942. By it, Government and 
Party officials and local authorities were 
ordered to make detailed plans and take 
all necessary steps to be ready for the 
1942 harvest. They were cautioned not 
to repeat the delays and other mistakes 
of last year, which resulted in loss of 
crops, disruption of delivery schedules, 
and deterioration in quality of produce. 

Detailed instructions were given for 
the use of modern combines and trac- 
tors, and particular stress was laid on 
full utilization of every horse-drawn 
harvester. The plan covered even har- 
vesting operations done by hand. 

This complete mobilization of all 
available equipment and power was nec- 
essary, according to “Pravda,” in order 
to guarantee that there shall be no 
waste of much-needed food or ef vital 
raw materials. 


Preparation for Harvest 


Each collective farm, State farm, and 
MTS must have a detailed work plan, 
covering the allocation of work force, the 


use of combines and simple harvesters, 
and the distribution of transportation 
facilities. Following general discussions 
of work plans, concrete assignments are 
established down to each brigade of 
farmers. 

The proper authorities are held re- 
sponsible for the repair of all machinery 
and equipment before the harvesting 
season. Each MTS and State farm must 
have one mobile repair shop for every 
10-15 combines. Industrial centers must 
arrange to send blacksmiths, tinsmiths, 
turners, welders, engineers, and me- 
chanics to help “iron out” repair diffi- 
culties. The MTS must give the farm- 
ers blacksmith training, and must send 
mechanics to help repair harvesting ma- 
chinery. Factories and plants are to 
“establish patronage over” (that is, make 
mutual-aid arrangements with) MTS 
and State farms. All former combine 
operators, now working elsewhere, are 
to be drafted to repair combines, 


Full Use of Resources 


During harvesting all horses and oxen 
must be fully utilized in the fields, and, 
where there are not enough of these, un- 
productive cows must be used. Tractor 
power must not be wasted by pulling 
less than a full load of combines and 
equipment. Housing in trailers must be 
provided by the collective farms for 
tractor drivers and combine operators 
at work in fields far from habitation. 

The directors of the MTS and State 
farms and presidents of the collective 
farms must work out together with the 
combine driver, before operations are 
begun, just what areas of which crops 
are to be harvested by each combine 
“aggregate.” The remaining crop area 
is to be allocated to the less efficient har- 
vesting equipment and to manual oper- 
ations. Everyone living on the farm, 
except the physically incapacitated and 
young children, has some particular 
harvest work assigned to him. 

A special watch must be set up to 
guard the crops throughout all stages 
of the harvesting work. 

All facilities are ordered made ready 
in advance, not only to reap, thresh, dig, 
or gather the crops, but also to weigh, 
sort, pack, transport, and store them. 


Harvesting Operations 


When patches of grain ripen ahead of 
the whole field, these must be harvested 
immediately with horse-drawn harvest- 

(Continued on p. 23) 
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India Keeps the 
Hookahs Bubbling 


By Evetyn M. ScHwarzrrauser, Department of Commerce 


bacco does not make a sensational show- 
ing—it ranks only eleventh or so in 
importance—following cotton, jute, tea, 
wool, and other products. In the world 
picture, however, India is classed with the 
United States and China among the three 
largest tobacco-producing countries. 

A year-by-year comparison of the 
tobacco production of India and the 
United States is difficult, because of dif- 
ferences in growing seasons and methods 
of weighing the tobacco. In India, for 
example, the whole tobacco stalk is 
weighed, whereas in the United States 
only the leaves count. From 1933 to 
1939 India’s yearly production averaged 
1,100,960,000 pounds, compared with the 
1,391,204,700-pound annual average of 
the United States during this period, ac- 
cording to official estimates. China, an- 
other top-notch tobacco-producing 
country, surpassed both the United 
States and India in 1934, 1935, and 
1936—tthe last years for which figures on 
China’s output are available. 

Details of India’s world standing in 
tobacco acreage and production are 
shown in the accompanying table: 


T WAS THE PORTUGUESE, those 

imaginative and enterprising globe- 
trotters of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, who introduced tobacco into 
India from the New World almost 400 
years ago. The plant took root in the 
ever-fertile soil, production flourished, 
and in due course the bubbling of 
hookahs—fantastic water pipes of the 
East—was heard in nearly every village 
and bazar. 

A century after the arrival of the 
Portuguese in India, the use of tobacco 
spread throughout the country, and by 
1617 smoking had become so general that 
the Emperor Jehangir, so the story goes, 
prohibited the practice. For a long time 
religious customs prevented wholesale 
adoption of the habit; to many groups, 
especially the Mohammedans, tobacco 
was strictly taboo. After the Europeans 
moved into India, however, the natives 
quickly imitated them; today the Indians 
smoke everything from hookahs to 
cheroots, and even indulge in snuff and 
chewing tobacco. 

Against the impressive backdrop of 
India’s myriad agricultural resources, to- 




















India! United States China ? 
Year | | 
Pounds (in Acres (in | Pounds"(in | Acres (in Pounds (in 
thousands) | thousands)| thousands) thousands) | thousands 
| 

EEE OE sO EIA, ETA | 985, 600 | 1, 124 | 1, 081, 629 1, 279 | 1, 324, 160 
1934-35._... 1, 191, 680 | 1, 308 1, 297, 155 1, 437 | 1, 389, 938 
es. 23 IRE Nii 1, 093, 120 | 1; 253 1) 155, 328 1 438 | 1) 304, 008 
Se 0 3) Sy a ee: Te 1, 111, 040 | 1, 183 | 1, 562, 886 1, 751 
1937-38 1, 131, 200 1, 288 | 1, 375, 823 | 1, 509 
1938-39 1, 093, 120 1, 290 | 1, 874, 407 | 2, 005 | 








1 Estimates of Area and Yield of Principal Crops in India, 1938-39. 
i International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 1938-39. 


Although tobacco is cultivated ubiq- 
uitously in’ thousands of holdings 


throughout the rough triangle that is 
India, the most important growing 
centers are in Bengal, Madras, Bombay, 
Bihar, the United Provinces, and the 
Punjab. Nicotiana tabacum, by far the 
best-known variety, is grown in about 
three-fourths of the country, notably 
southern India; Nicotiana rustica is 
produced in the remaining area, chiefly 
to the north. 


Quality Vastly Improved 


Native Indian leaf, called “country air- 
cured,” is generally dark, coarse, and 
heavy in flavor—its pungent aroma 
odious to Europeans. It is acceptable 
only for local use in hookahs (water 
pipes), beedies (native cigarettes), and 





Courtesy J. Barnard Gibbs 
Flue-curing barn in Guntur district, India. 
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cheroots. As early as 1875 efforts were 
made to improve the quality of native 
tobacco, with the hope of developing g 
profitable export market. American. 
type leaf, particularly the Virginia flue. 
cured variety, was introduced, but only 
in the last 20 years or so have any rea] 
gains been made. 

Details of methods for cultivating Vir. 
ginia bright leaf were worked out scien. 
tifically by the Imperial] Research Insti. 
tute in Pusa (now at New Delhi) in 1928, 
and results were gratifying. Research 
programs in the United Provinces have 
likewise been successful. In Madras— 
first in importance among the tobacco. 
cultivating Provinces of India, growing 
over 300,000 acres yearly (approximately 
the same as Kentucky’s tobacco acre. 
age)—the development of this type has 
been most striking. Some 100,000 acres 
are now planted to flue-cured leaf an- 
nually. Adcok and white burley types 
are also found in this district. 

On the Government agricultural farm 
at Burirhat (Rangpur) in Bengal, a 
Province which ranks second in acre- 
age, experiments were made recently 
with superior varieties of cigar tobacco 
from Sumatra, Habana, Manila, and 
with Pennsylvania types. Attempts have 
been made to isolate varieties of leaf for 
cheroot and pipe uses as well. Flue- 
cured and other types of tobacco have 
been graded according to quality, and 
standardized for export. 

This emphasis on developing flue- 
cured Virginia and other foreign types 
of leaf has borne satisfying results, as 
production figures will show. In 1940-4) 
a record crop of 49,000,000 pounds of 
flue-cured leaf was harvested from 
about 130,000 acres, and the 1941-42 
harvest is officially expected to reach an 
all-time high of 57,000,000 pounds from 
about 145,000 acres. When compared 
with the United States yield of this type 
of leaf—650,605,000 pounds from 731,900 
acres in 1941 and an estimated 808,220,- 
000 pounds from 796,200 acres in 1942— 
India’s efforts seem insignificant. But 
the results should be considered in the 
light of the technical difficulties encoun- 
tered in cultivating this variety. 


Imports Larger Than Exports 


Regardless of a huge tobacco output, 
India has never taken a proportionate 
share of the world’s export trade—the 


Courtesy J. Barnard Gibbs 

Twists of native tobacco sold by Indian 

farmers. Most of the stalks are included 
in the twist. 
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yalue of imports has always exceeded 
that of exports. Slow development of 
manufacturing techniques may account 
in part for India’s backwardness in com- 

ting in the world market. Tobacco 
jeaf, rather than the finished product, 
makes up the bulk of shipments. 

Most of the crop, it is true, disappears 
in local consumption, but the export 
trade, chiefly from Madras and Calcutta, 
has become substantial. In 1936-37 ex- 
ports totaled 34,832,000 pounds, almost 
two-thirds of which (22,050,000 pounds) 
went to the United Kingdom. Of the 
42,500,000 pounds shipped during 1937- 
38, slightly more than half (21,100,000 

unds) was purchased by Great Brit- 
ain. Other buyers were China, Arabia, 
Japan, and the Malay States. 

Shipments of Indian tobacco during 
1939 and 1940, to the United Kingdom 
and China, the chief buyers, are shown 
below: 





a | 





. “ar Shipments 
Year to United ‘hi 
Kingdom to China 
nies . ey - | - — 
Pounds Pounds 
1939. . cilia 20, 350, 000 | 20, 250, 000 
1940. . . . - ..----| | 28,000, 000 2 16, 300, 000 
1 18,000,000 flue-cured and 10,000,000 air-cured. 
2 8,800,000 flue-cured and 7,500,000 air-cured. 


India has always depended a great deal 
on the United States for tobacco leaf to 
blend with the local variety, especially in 
the manufacture of cigarettes. In 1940 
India ranked as our seventh best cus- 
tomer, absorbing 5,428,533 pounds of leaf 
worth $2,032,132, practically all of which 
was bright flue-cured leaf (5,419,128 
pounds valued at $2,029,880), compared 


iy 
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Typical Indian tobacco shop in which native tobacco products are sold. 


with 3,800,042 pounds of leaf worth $1,- 
839,853 in 1939. India also purchased 
9,068,000 cigarettes valued at $22,604 
from the United States during 1940. 
The United Kingdom, however, is India’s 
principal source of imported cigarettes. 


“Yanks” Get U. S. Cigarettes 


This year India probably is receiving 
American flue-cured leaf in much greater 
quantities, to meet the needs of Allied 
troops stationed there. A meeting was 
held not long ago in Delhi to discuss the 
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Courtesy Agricultural Marketing Office, Government of India 


Powdering native tobacco for use in making hookah pipe tobacco. 


problem of improving the quality of ciga- 
rettes issued to United States soldiers 
in the Middle East and elsewhere. It 
was decided that cigarettes designed for 
the “Yanks” should contain the best 
Virginia-type leaf tobacco imported from 
the United States and also the best flue- 
cured leaf grown in India from American 
seed. Experts were appointed to in- 
spect every stage of the manufacture of 
cigarettes to make sure that the leaf 
used is of the specified quality. Some 
30,000,000 of the new “V”-blend ciga- 
rettes were dispatched last December to 
troops in the Middle East and India and 
10,000,000 cigarettes to Iraq in time for 
the Christmas issue. 


Industry Slow in Developing 


India’s tobacco industry has not 
reached the high degree of development 
and complexity which might be expected. 
In 1937 there were only about 30 tobacco 
factories, employing some 10,984 workers, 
compared with 852 establishments and 
92,158 workers in the United States. A 
partial explanation for this marked con- 
trast may be found in the great num- 
ber of manufacturing operations carried 
on informally in cottages or small estab- 
lishments which would not be registered 
in a general census of business. Because 
of technological differences, output per 
factory worker is considerably less in 
India than in the United States. 

An excellent example of the wide- 
spread cottage industry is observed in the 
manufacture of beedies. These native 
cigarettes are entirely handmade and are 
turned out all over South India in ba- 
zars, at street corners, and small retail 
shops (of which there are about 60) 
where the owner and two or three as- 
sistants, squatting on the floor, roll them 
during slack periods. 

Aside from the beedies made in small 
establishments, numerous factories, 
mostly in the Jubbulpore and Bandra 
districts of the Central Provinces, are 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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Note.—Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ex- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Argentina 


Economic Conditions 


There was an upward movement in the 
Argentine economic situation in October, 
observable in certain improved indexes 
for the preceding month. The cumula- 
tive war effects on Argentina’s foreign 
trade, especially as regards imports of 
iron and steel, machinery, vehicles, fuels 
and lubricants, and rubber, continue to 
exert an influence; but the prospect of 
concluding a good meat contract for 
1942-43 with Great Britain which is ne- 
gotiating for purchases for the United 
States as well as itself, lent a reassuring 
tone to the general situation. 

Considerable interest was shown in 
the visit to the United States of the Chief 
of the State Merchant Marine for the 
announced purpose of coordinating Ar- 
gentine shipping facilities with the re- 
stricted foreign trade between the two 
countries. 

There was a recurrence of the trouble- 
some small-bus strike, owing to the fail- 
ure thus far to solve the question of 
the expropriation of these micro-busses 
by the Transport Corporation of the city 
of Buenos Aires; and additional measures 
for the conservation of the country’s 
fuel supply were instituted. 

A decree was announced during the 
month, giving authority to the Commit- 
tee of Exportation and of Commercial 
and Industrial Development to issue all 
necessary export permits, with the pur- 
pose of centralizing control in order that 
only surplus goods will be exported from 
the country and also that export control 
may be adjusted to prevailing demands. 
The committee is official, working under 
the direction of the Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, but its new function 
relieves other branches of the Govern- 
ment from the right to issue export 
permits. 

There was signed on October 29, 1942, 
in Buenos Aires a most-favored-nation 
treaty for trade and commerce between 
Argentina and Venezuela. 

The Government took possession of 
the Port of Rosario, the second largest 
port in Argentina, and also the port of 
outlet of a great part of the exports of 
the north of the country, on October 16, 
1942, the expiration date of the 40-year 
concession held by a French company. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


There was a slight reaction in the local 
shipping situation in September, after 


record low figures during the preceding 
month. Ship arrivals numbered 107 
with an aggregate of 249,340 net regis- 
tered tons, compared with 102 vessels 
and 227,651 tons during August. 

Coincident with the increased number 
of vessel arrivals at Argentine ports, the 
import and export volume figures for 
September 1942 were substantially above 
those of the preceding month, which had 
been discouraging. Both the import and 
export volumes for the first three-quar- 
ters of this year, how2ver, were below 
those of the relative period in 1941, the 
figures in each case being the lowest for 
any like period during the last decade. 

There was a larger favorable balance 
of trade by value in September of this 
year than in August, and the first three- 
quarters of this year showed a favorable 
balance 61.7 percent higher than in the 
corresponding period of 1941. Customs 
and port fees were higher than for the 
first nine months of 1941, the downward 
tendency as regards import-duty collec- 
tions being again reflected during Sep- 
tember. 

Pork shipments in September reached 
an all-time high. Chief interest in the 
wool market was for the new season’s 
Merinos and fine crossbreds, with sup- 
plies being taken up eagerly at prices 
much higher than a year ago. The hide 
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Free the Sea Lanes! | 


This striking “action picture” of 
some of our American forces land- 
ing on the tropical, war-racked 
| shores of Guadalcanal—a picture | 

officially issued by the Office of | 

War Information—really needs no 
comment. It embodies the hero- 
ism and resistless drive of all our 
fighters in this war. 
The men landing on that island 
| in the Southwest Pacific are wag- 
| ing a battle whose inevitable even- 
tual result will be the reopening 
of immense and vital stretches of 
the ocean for the pursuits of peace- 
| ful commerce and the’safe ship- 
ment of a great number of com- 
modities essential to our national 
life. 




















market was little changed from the pre. 
ceding month, and there was no im. 
provement in the depressed grain export 
market. 

As in the preceding month, there was 
a slight upward trend in wholesale prices 
during September. The general whole. 
sale price index of the Central Bank 
(1926100) increased to 193.8 from 1934 
for August, and for the first 9 months of 
this year the index averaged 185.4, com. 
pared with 138.0 for the corresponding 
period of 1941. The indexes both for em. 
ployment of workers and wages paid 
(1937100) decreased during September 
in relation to the preceding month, the 
first-mentioned dropping from 126.7 to 
124.2, and the latter, fractionally, from 
145.7 to 145.1. The comparative figures 
for September 1941 were 117.4 for em- 
ployment and 133.7 for salaries paid. 

The clearing-house movement showed 
an appreciable improvement during Oc- 
tober, both as regards the number of 
checks cleared and their total value; but 
as compared with October a year ago 
there were sharp declines in both direc- 
tions. Nevertheless, for the first 10 
months of this year, compared with the 
relative period in 1941, there was a vast 
improvement indicative of the expansion 
of commerce and industry. Business 
failures during October were substan- 
tially lower in value, compared with both 
the preceding month and October 1941, 
The reports on building construction in 
the Federal Capital during August 1942 
indicate a more than seasonal im- 
provement; the cumulative figures for 
the first 8 months of 1942 show a 
smaller number of permits issued but a 
slightly larger total construction value 
than for the corresponding period of 
last year. 

Government revenues in September 
were nearly 9,500,000 pesos higher than 
in August. The total revenue for the 
first three quarters of this year 
amounted to approximately 785,000,000 
pesos, which is an increase of about 68,- 
500,000 pesos over the corresponding 
period in 1941. 


AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 


Weather conditions during October 
were favorable, in general, for the crops 
in the largest sown areas of the grain 
zone, inasmuch as there was sufficient 
rain to maintain the normal condition 
of the crops. An exception is the 
greater part of southern and western 
Cordoba and of the entire Territory of 
La Pampa, where the rainfall was scarce, 
a circumstance impairing the crop pros- 
pect in those zones where the grain crops 
had already been damaged to a consid- 
erable extent by the “pulgon verde” 
(greenfly). The condition of livestock is 
satisfactory, except in the extreme 
southwest of the Province of Buenos 
Aires and in the Territory of La Pampa, 
where the poor conditions previously re- 
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ported still prevail, as a result of the lack 
of pastures. 

The third and fina official forecast of 
the areas planted to fine-grain cereals 
and linseed for the 1942-43 harvest is 
estimated at 12,134,200 hectares, which 
js slightly higher than the previous esti- 
mate but is a reduction of 1,248,000 hec- 
tares, or 9.3 percent, from the area sown 
for the previous harvest. 

The production of corn for the 1941-42 
agricultural year was estimated at 
9,034,000 tons from a sown area of 5,000,- 
000 hectares. The 1940-41 corn crop 
amounted to 10,238,000 tons; whereas the 
average harvest for the last 5 years was 
7,108,244 tons, and that of the last dec- 
ade, 8,100,328 tons. 

The 1941-42 production of rice, of rec- 
ord proportions, was estimated at 108,- 
100 tons from a sown area of 33,800 hec- 
tares. The 1940-41 harvest produced 
56,000 tons; the average for the last 5 
years was 68,009 tons, and that of the 
last 10 years, 47,582 tons. 

The third official estimate of the prob- 
able production of the 1941-42 sunflower 
crop has been placed at 645,100 tons, or 
4,900 tons lower than the second official 
forecast of May 26, but approximately 
70 percent larger than the previous rec- 
ord crop of 375,000 tons in 1940-41. 

The latest official estimate of the 1941- 
42 peanut crop is 82,600 tons, or approxi- 
mately 1,600 tons more than the previ- 
ous estimate which figure, however, 
represented an increase over the 1940-41 
crop of 20,000 tons. 

The third estimate by the National 
Cotton Board placed the 1941—42 cotton 
production at 80,500 tons, or approxi- 
mately 30,000 tons greater than the 
1940-41 production of 50,337 tons. An 
October report states that ginning was 
nearing completion in practically all 
growing zones. 

Generally speaking, the October rains 
improved grazing lands in the livestock 
areas. Market entries of cattle contin- 
ued on the low level of the preceding 
month, but prices both for export and 
local consumption types of animals re- 
ceded slightly. Sheep offerings were 
seasonally large, but prices were reduced 
because of a lack of demand. The hog 
export demand was very good, and mar- 
ket and farm prices showed further 
slight advances. Pork shipments dur- 
ing September, at approximately 7,500 
tons, were an all-time high. 

After a good opening period, the de- 
mand for last season’s Merinos and fine 
crossbreds subsided during the last half 
of October and very little trading was in 
evidence. Prices remained unchanged. 
Prices for the new season’s products, 
however, were 20 to 30 percent higher 
than a year ago, with a very ready de- 
mand for available products. Market 
reports indicated that the prospects of 
the new season are uncertain and de- 
pendent upon the United States Gov- 
ernment wool-purchase policy. Last 
season the United States took 90 percent 
of Argentina’s wool exports. There is 
considerable optimism as regards the 
American demand for Merinos and fine 
crossbreds, but pessimism prevails over 
the possible disposition of the coarse 
varieties. The coming greasy-wool clip 
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has been privately estimated at 235,000 
tons, compared with 224,000 tons for the 
wool year ended September 30, 1942. 
There is indicated a carry-over from 
the season just closed of 72,000 tons, 
compared with 21,000 tons in October, a 
year ago. 

Wool sales made during September in 
the Central Produce Market and in pri- 
vate warehouses in Buenos Aires and 
Avellaneda were relatively on the 
brighter side, amounting to 9,163,375 
kilograms, with proceeds totaling 13,- 
790,079 pesos, or an average price of 15.05 
pesos per 10 kilograms. The 9.5 percent 
increase in the average price over August 
is only of nominal interest inasmuch as 
it derives from heavy sales of the highly 
priced fine crossbred ewe wool in com- 
parison with the other inferior quality 
types. 

There was only slight change in the 
salt-hide market, where the continued 
reduction of animal slaughtering has 
forced down the sales volume; available 
supplies hence are still lagging well be- 
hind export demand. The dry-hide mar- 
ket demand continued keen with Swedish 
buyers active in the bidding. There was 
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no change in the high price level of 
“Americanos.” 

October purchases of wheat were very 
small. Grain Board prices remained 
unchanged during the month. The trade 
estimates that Argentina will go into the 
1942-43 season with a carry-over of ap- 
proximately 4,000,000 tons. 

The corn market continued inactive, 
with Sweden buying about 10,000 tons 
for November—December shipment, and 
Great Britain taking a few cargoes. 
Stocks in the country were heavy at about 
7,000,000 tons, of which more than 90 
percent was in the hands of farmers. 
The 1941 surplus is being sold for fuel, 
but cattle breeders have been using mod- 
erate quantities for feed-stuffs, which 
they can afford to do at the prevailing 
high price of meat. Uruguay and Chile 
were reported to be interested in certain 
quantities, the former for purposes of 
fuel and the latter for feeding; but the 
lack of freight bottoms deters further 
stock liquidations. 

The Grain Board reduced its linseed 
prices by 6 percent during the month, yet 
sales and shipments continued on a re- 
stricted scale. Sweden and Chile made 
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Keen Comments on World-Economy Today 
[Thirty-first in a series of excerpts from notable books and speeches] 


Grotesque and Menacing Aspects of Nazi Barter Methods 
German foreign traders used to joke about the international trade methods of 
the President of the Reichsbank, Dr. Hjalmar Schacht. One story ran as follows: 
A deputation of South Sea natives was sent to the President of the Reichsbank 


“Big chief of the money: Our magician has instructed us to sail from our coasts 
May we sell our Kauri shells to you?” 

The President of the Reichsbank answered: 

“With pleasure, gentlemen. You merely have to exchange the shells for Fiji 
canoes, the Fiji canoes for moss from Iceland, this moss for Chinese dog hair, 
Chinese dog hair for Japanese paper napkins, and the Japanese paper napkins for 
Argentine flaxseed. We have need of Argentine flaxseed in our margarine pro- 
In payment we shall deliver to you the finest and most modern plan- 
etarium. When your big powerful magician sees the planetarium he will be 
delighted at this exchange and will be tremendously impressed with the progress 
Yes, gentlemen, the ways of modern world economy are 


Hamburg and Bremen traders relate this story with a grim smile. They have 
often been disgusted with the tricky methods used by the Nazi State to obtain 
foreign raw materials without payment in foreign currency. In “payment” for the 
goods imported, Germany has shipped to her foreign customers, who are dependent 
on her goods, whatever articles she might happen to have in abundance, regardless 
of whether or not the recipient wanted this particular type of merchandise. Some- 
times she has made no payment atall . . . 

Experience was to teach the agrarian and raw-material producers that the world 
economic crisis. could not be solved by reverting to more primitive methods of 
Barter proved extremely disappointing to Germany’s 


Barter trade made agrarian and raw-material producers dependent on the totali- 
tarian State in unforeseen ways. Barter trade likewise became an important weapon 
in the hands of the totalitarian State against its competitors on the world 
It put the Nazi authorities in a strong position. 


(From “The Vampire Economy: Doing Business Under Fascism,” by Guenter 
Publisher: The Vanguard Press, New York City.) 
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some purchases without making much 
impression on the heavy stocks in the 
country, as the United States was again 
out of the market. The Government is 
reported to have large plans for increas- 
ing linseed-oil production. It is indi- 
cated that these oil stocks may increase 
by as much as 30,000 to 40,000 tons, 
though storage space for the oil is diffi- 
cult to find and foreign sales have di- 
minished considerably. The oat market 
was firm owing to short sales previously 
made to the Argentine Army. European 
demand is negligible, hardly any oats 
being shipped abroad at present. The 
barley market was steady, with slightly 
improved demand. 

Heavy stocks of sunflower seed, 
amounting to 300,000 tons, were reported, 
and even the oil sales were slow and dif- 
ficult. High freight rates are a deter- 
rent in exporting the seed, and the mar- 
ket was dull—domestic consumption of 
sunflower seed oil, as a substitute for 
olive oil being the principal outlet. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


There was substantial reaction in the 
September import and export volumes 
following record-low totals for the pre- 
ceding month. The import volume dur- 
ing the month reviewed came to 321,021 
tons, representing an increase of 19.5 
percent over the total of the preceding 
month, but a decrease of 46 percent un- 
der that of September 1941. The current 








Phone Perplexities in 
Caracas 


The city of Caracas, Venezuela, 
has 16,255 telephones, says the 
newspaper Esfera of that city— 
more phones per 100 inhabitants, 
it is claimed, than any other capi- 
tal in South America. Caracas, 
according to the writer, has 7.6 
telephones per 100 people, while 
Buenos Aires has 7.1, Mexico City 
6.6, Rio de Janeiro 5.35, and Monte- 
video 4.74. By way of comparison: 
New York has 22.4, London 17.81, 
and Paris 7.6. 

Yet so great is the demand for 
telephone service in Caracas that 
certain difficulties and perplexities 
have arisen. The telephone com- 
pany now has on hand 2,228 ap- | 
plications for phones, which can- | 
not be filled by reason of lack of | 
equipment. The present system is | 
apparently rather seriously over- | 
loaded—and the management 
strongly urges the public to re- | 
strict the number of calls and to 
“make them short.” The Caracas 
exchange, which is on the dial sys- 
tem, handles 13,250,000 calls a 
month. 

Eight girls answer 8,150 “infor- 
mation” calls daily between 8 a. m. 
and 5 p. m.—‘“and 70 percent of 
| these are needless,” says the Cara- 
cas manager, “if the people would 
only take the trouble to consult 
the phone book for the number.” 
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September export volume amounted to 
435,446 tons, or an increase of 15.3 per- 
cent over the volume total of August, but 
a drop of 22.4 percent from the total of 
September, a year ago. Based on in- 
voice values, imports during September 
amounted to 112,140,459 pesos, and ex- 
ports, according to market values, came 
to 151,409,986 pesos against correspond- 
ing totals of 102,065,714 pesos for im- 
ports and 134,102,182 pesos for exports 
during the preceding month, and 145,- 
069,654 pesos for imports and 123,907,296 
pesos for exports during September, a 
year ago. 

For the first three-quarters of this 
year the import volume amounted to 
3,541,342 tons, or 25.4 percent under the 
corresponding total of 1941. This was by 
far the lowest volume for any like period 
in the last decade. The export volume 
during the period reviewed came to 4,- 
103,437 tons, or 14.2 percent under the 
total volume of 4,783,000 tons for the 
relative period in 1941. This volume, 
also, was the lowest of any correspond- 
ing three-quarters during the last 10 
years. During the 1942 9-month period, 
imports were valued at 1,008,788,960 
pesos and exports at 1,358,152,947 pesos, 
leaving an export surplus of 349,363,987 
pesos against imports valued at 879,- 
071,906 pesos and exports at 1,095,130,344 
pesos for the relative period last year, or 
a surplus of 216,058,438 pesos. 

Customs and port revenues for the first 
three-quarters of this year came to 154-, 
299,938 pesos, compared with 152,664,670 
pesos for the corresponding period in 
1941. The foregoing increase was chiefly 
attributable to import duties, which ad- 
vanced to a total of 130,288,577 pesos. 
Import-duty collections during the cur- 
rent September marked the fourth suc- 
cessive month during which these col- 
lections were lower than for the cor- 
responding month of last year, the de- 
cline in question amounting to 7,073,298 
pesos. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Exporters Shipping Inferior Merchan- 
dise To Be Penalized.—Any exporter who 
is found to have shipped inferior mer- 
chandise from Argentina in bad faith 
will be thereafter prevented from ex- 
porting, according to a Government an- 
neuncement on October 27, 1942, in 
Buenos Aires. 

To enforce this measure an office has 
been created within the Argentine Com- 
mittee of Exportation and of Industrial 
and Commercial Development (Comité 
de Exportacién y de Estimulo Industrial 
y Comercial) which is to handle all com- 
plants made by importers of Argentine 
merchandise. 


Transport and Communication 


Argentine Commercial Air-Line Oepra- 
tions.—Activities of the Argentine com- 
mercial air lines, in operations over Ar- 
gentina, during the third quarter of 1942: 
Kilometers flown, 585,082; flight hours, 
2,500; passengers, 14,404; kilograms of 
mail, 19,165; and kilograms of express, 
53,522. 

During the 10 years 1931-41 Argentine 
air lines handled 31,233,533 pieces of out- 
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going mail weighing 288,124 kilograms, 
and received 28,343,462 pesos for carry. 
ing it. 

Plans for Better Transport Facilities 
With Bolivia.—President Castillo of Ar- 
gentina and President Pefiaranda of 
Bolivia recently attended a ceremony 
marking the laying of the first tie on the 
new Argentine-Bolivian Railway. The 
line will run from Yacuiba on the Ar- 
gentine frontier to Santa Cruz and will 
branch off to Sucre. 

The transport agreement between the 
two countries also includes a loan up to 
10,000,000 Argentine pesos (more than 
$2,000,000) for building a road linking 
Tarija and Potosi, both in Bolivia, with 
the Argentine road system. This loan 
is to be repaid by oil deliveries to Argen- 
tina. 

The first pipe line linking the Bolivian 
oil fields with the Argentine rail lines 
has been completed, and the first oil was 
pumped through early in September. 


Australia 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Commonwealth To Establish a Direc- 
torate of Agriculture—The Australian 
Minister of Commerce announced on No- 
vember 2, 1942, that certain officials of 
the Department of Commerce would be 
formed into a Directorate of Agriculture 
and that a Director of Agriculture would 
be appointed with the objective of meet- 
ing not only the needs of wartime pro- 
duction but also the needs of agriculture 
in the post-war period. The new Direc- 
tor of Agriculture will work in coopera- 
tion with the State departments of 
agriculture and various district agricul- 
tural committees and will be responsible 
for administering an Australian-wide 
scheme of planned agricultural produc- 
tion. 

The Commonwealth Government of 
Australia has never had a Department 
of Agriculture, though, heretofore, the 
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Commonwealth Department of Com- 
merce has been responsible for the per- 
formance of duties normally assumed by 
a Department of Agriculture. Each 
state of the Commonwealth has its own 
Department of Agriculture which deals 
with agricultural matters pertaining 
only to the individual State. 


Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Manufacture and Sale of Proprietary 
Medicines Regulated——The Common- 
wealth Government has undertaken to 
control the manufacture and sale of pro- 
prietary medicines in Australia by regu- 
lations issued on October 20, 1942, that 
are to be administered by the Minister 
of State for Health. 

The regulations required domestic 
manufacturers, as well as agents of for- 
eign manufacturers, of proprietary med- 
icines to furnish the Director-General 
of Health, by November 14, 1942, the 
name of the manufacturer or agent; a 
full statement of the formula; and sam- 
ples of containers, labels, packages, leaf- 
lets, pamphlets, and other printed ad- 
vertising matter used in connection with 
the proprietary medicine; and a copy of 
the text of newspaper and radio adver- 
tisements used between August 15 and 
September 1, 1942. A Medical Commit- 
tee will examine the formula and report 
its findings and recommendations to an 
Administrative Committee, headed by 
the Director-General of Health. The 
Administrative Committee will, in turn, 
report to the Minister of State for 
Health who will make final decisions. 

The Minister of State for Health may 
prohibit the manufacture or sale of any 
proprietary medicine if he is satisfied 
that it has not the effects claimed or 
that it is of a dangerous nature; or, he 
may limit the manufacture of any pro- 
prietary medicine and limit or prohibit 
the use of any ingredient. 

Advertising of a proprietary medicine 
is restricted under the regulations to a 
statement of the trade name, the nature 
of the medicine expressed in not more 
than 10 words, the price, and the name 
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and address of the manufacturer or dis- 
tributor. Also, canvassing or soliciting 
for the purpose of inducing the purchase 
or use of any proprietary medicine is 
prohibited. 


Brazil 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Pharmaceutical Specialties: Sales 
Price Required To Be Shown on Pack- 
age.—All pharmaceutical specialties sold 
in Brazil must show in legibly printed 
form on the package, the maximum re- 
tail sale price per unit, effective from 
November 15, 1942, according to order 
No. 10 of October 29, 1942, issued by the 
Coordinator of Economic Mobilization, 
Rio de Janeiro. The price shall be set 
by the manufacturers or importers of 
pharmaceutical specialities and marked 
on each package. 

Pharmaceutical specialties already in 
stock, outside of the factories, must be 
marked to show the price on the package 
by means of labels on each unit, effective 
from November 20, 1942. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pharmaceutical Specialties: New Pre- 
requisites for Licensing.—New prerequi- 
site conditions for the licensing of phar- 
maceutical specialties in Brazii were an- 
nounced in an order of the National De- 
partment of Public Health, dated August 
31, 1942, published in the Diario Oficial 
of September 4, 1942, Rio de Janeiro. 

The following definition of pharma- 
ceutical specialties, for purposes of li- 
censing, is given in the new regulations: 

a. Pharmaceutical preparations in the 
composition of which there enters a sub- 
stitute of unknown use or utilization in 
medicine; 

b. Products the preparation of which 
requires operations of an industrial 
pharmaceutical laboratory; 

c. Products which require special tech- 
niques in purification, dosing, steriliza- 
tion or preservation; and 

d. Products which embody improve- 
ment of formula of appreciable value at 
the discretion of the Biopharmacal Com- 
mission. 

Article 4 of the regulations states that 
henceforth, preparations which do not 
satisfy, in a general way, the conditions 
listed above can not be licensed as phar- 
maceutical specialties, nor will a license 
be granted to preparations which cor- 
respond to: 

a. Magistral formulas, whose compo- 
nents are included in the drug schedule 
which pharmacies must possess for their 
operations, such as: colyriums, lotions, 
pomades, elixirs, sirups, and pharma- 
ceutical preparations destined for the 
treatment of syphilis, commonly called 
“depuratives”; preparations for the 
treatment of dismenorrhea, commonly 
named “regulators”; preparations 
termed “tonics” and “reconstituents” or 
other preparations of easy handling, in 
the pharmacies’ laboratories; 

b. Injectable solutions and medicinal 
salt pastilles and other preparations 
which may be furnished the public as 
officinal products; 
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Australian Sheep Moved by 
Two-Way-Radio Trucks 


Motor transport is important in 
the movement of sheep in South 
Australia, especially in the large 
semidesert interior. In one in- 
stance, a shipment was made in 48 
hours by a motor trip of 600 miles; 
a shipment by rail would have in- 
volved a 3,000-mile trip and many 
days. 

Occasionally sheep are carried 
from isolated stations over dis- 
tances of 1,000 miles, the truck 
driver’s only guide being a rutted 
track. The driver carries food and 
water for himself and the sheep, 
and he keeps in touch with his de- 
pot by a two-way radio, thus as- 
suring himself of immediate help 
in case of accident in the lonely 
waterless country. 

One of the larger types of trucks 
used in transporting sheep is an 
English-made six-wheeler with a 
double-drive rear axle and a spe- 
cial wheel base of 22 feet. It has 
a double-deck cattle-carrying body 
and accommodates 200 sheep 
weighing 10 to 11 tons. 




















c. Antiseptic preparations, destined 
for the treatment of vulvovaginitis and 
others for contraception; and 

d. Homeopathic preparations com- 
posed of simple combinations of tinctures 
or the latter combined with solid sub- 
stances. 

{Owners of the mimeographed circular 
“Brazil—Regulations Governing the Licens- 
ing, Importation, and Sale of Medicinal Prod- 
ucts, Toilet Preparations and Biological Prod- 
ucts, dated May 1, 1934, should note the above 
at the end of the section on “Licensing,” on 


page 2.] 
Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Controls Placed on Iron and Steel 
Stocks.—Restrictions designed to prevent 
the accumulation of iron and steel stocks 
are included in a recently published 
order issued by the Canadian Steel Con- 
troller. Under this order no steel pro- 
ducer may remove any steel from the mill 
where such steel was produced except 
for delivery to a bona-fide purchaser, 
and steel users may order only enough 
steel for immediate needs. 


For the purposes of this order, steel 
users and dealers are divided into two 
classes. “Class 1 users” include any 
operator of a steel-using plant, such as 
manufacturing plants, shipyards, arse- 
nals, mines, refineries, smelters, mills, 
and machine shops in which more than 
five people are employed. “Class 2 users” 
include any operator of a steel-using 
plant, such as blacksmiths, tinsmiths, 
plumbers, electricians, gas fitters, and 
wheelwrights, employing fewer than five 
people. Dealers who ordinarily purchase 
steel directly from steel producers and 
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sell in wholesale quantities fall in class 
1 and those who sell steel in small lots 
are included in class 2. 

No class 1 user or class 1 dealer may 
place an order for steel until his stock is 
reduced to a quantity clearly necessary 
for use for a period of 3 months. How- 
ever, if it is known that a period in excess 
of 3 months will elapse before delivery, 
the user or dealer may place his order to 
allow for such delay. The maximum per- 
missible stock for class 2 users and class 2 
dealers is limited to the quantity which 
will be necessary for a period of 1 month. 
Allowances for delivery delays in excess 
of 1 month may be taken into considera- 
tion by those in class 2 when placing 
orders. 

Installation of New Machinery for 
Manufacturing Footwear Subject to Per- 
mit.—Under an order issued by the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board, effective 
November 26, 1942, no manufacturer in 
Canada may install machinery for manu- 
facturing footwear by a process differing 
from that existing in his plant on No- 
vember 26, 1942, unless authorization in 
writing is obtained from the Adminis- 
trator of Footwear. 

A previous order, designed to reduce 
manufacturing costs and conserve ma- 
terials in the footwear industry, was is- 
sued on June 26,-1942. This provided 
that for each 12-month period succeed- 
ing the date of the order, each manu- 
facturer would restrict expenditures on 
lasts, dies, patterns, pattern makers, 
samples, pull-overs, styling, and the like, 
to 50 percent of the amount so spent in 
the fiscal year prior to the date of the 
order. Restrictions were also placed on 
samples and packaging, and on refund- 
ing, crediting, and exchanging new 
goods. Detailed orders were included 
on classes of leather shoes and slippers, 
sizes, styles, patterns, colors, linings, 
stitching, threads, composition of soles 
and heels, use of steel shanks, rivets, and 
type of bottom finish. Manufacturers 
were told to make up quantities of not 
less than 12 or 15 pairs (according to 
equipment) on two widths only, and 30 
pairs on three or four widths. A mini- 
mum package charge of 25 cents was 
placed on all shipments from instock 
departments for orders under four pairs. 

New Orders Place Restrictions on 
Manufacture of Furnaces, Heaters, and 
Radiators.—A reduction of 30 percent in 
the total weight of iron and steel to be 
used in manufacture of warm-air fur- 
naces in 1943 was announced in an order 
by the Canadian Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, effective November 13, 
1942. Under this order production of 
all steel furnaces is prohibited except 
under written permit. 

Another order prohibits manufacture 
of any converter, preheater, instantane- 
ous or storage heater except in styles, 
models, and sizes listed as standard in 
the latest catalog published by the man- 
ufacturer prior to November 19, 1942, the 
effective date of the order. 

A third order, also effective on Novem- 
ber 19, forbids manufacture of any en- 
closed or concealed convector type radi- 
ators except for use on ships and rail- 
road cars, or with written permission of 
the administrator of plumbing, heating, 
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fundamentals. 


Brazil’s Educational Plans Promise Trade Stimulus 


At a recent meeting of the Interventors of all the Brazilian States, held at 
Rio de Janeiro, there was signed a National Agreement for Primary Educa- 
tion, looking toward a greater development of primary educational facilities 
throughout the entire country. It is recognized that the new program thus 
formulated will mean much to business, to industry, and to advertising and 
marketing interests, as well as to the general culture of the Brazilian 


Under the terms of the agreement, each State, beginning with 1944, will 
set aside 15 percent of its income for purposes of primary education. This 
percentage will be increased annually by 1 percent until 1949 when it will 
have attained 20 percent. States which are now devoting more than these 
amounts will maintain the higher figures. It was also agreed that as soon 
as possible each State should call a meeting of the municipal authorities 
and arrange that in each municipality, beginning with 1944, 10 percent of 
its income be devoted to primary educational purposes. This percentage 
shall be increased by 1 percent annually until it attains 15 percent. 

The Federal Government has also agreed to assist the various States, 
when and as necessary, using for this purpose the money available in the 
National Fund for Primary Education created by Decree law No. 4958 of 


This program, say informed commentators, should have a far-reaching 
effect in many ways and should do much to solve one of Brazil’s most 
pressing problems. Much has already been done in the way of improving 
higher educational facilities, but the present plan will touch at the very 
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and air-conditioning equipment and 
supplies. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Oranges: Duty-Free for Remainder of 
1942.—Duty-free entry has been granted 
oranges imported into Canada during 
the month of December 1942, according 
to the Canadian Department of National 
Revenue, Ottawa, November 28. 

The war exchange tax of 10 percent 
ad valorem continues in force. 

Unbleached Woven Cotton Fabrics Im- 
ported To Be Used in the Manufacture 
of Cotton Bags: Duty-Free and Taz- 
Free.—A new Canadian tariff, item 844, 
providing for duty-free entry under all 
tariffs of “Woven fabrics, wholly of cot- 
ton, not bleached, mercerized nor col- 
ored, when imported by manufacturers 
of cotton bags for use exclusively in the 
manufacture of cotton bags in their own 
factories” is established, effective Octo- 
ber 15, 1942, by memorandum series D, 
No. 47 (T. C. 90) issued by the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue, Ottawa, dated 
November 2. 

In addition to duty-free entry, such 
fabrics are exempted also from the war 
exchange tax of 10 percent ad valorem 
which normally would apply to imports 
under the intermediate and general tar- 
iffs and the special excise tax of 3 per- 
cent which normally would apply under 
the latter tariff only. 

Unbleached woven cotton fabrics im- 
ported from the United States for any 
purpose other than that stated above 
continue to be dutiable at the rate of 
17'4 percent ad valorem and 3 cents per 
pound under terms of the United States- 
Canada trade agreement. 

Crushed or Screened Oyster Shells for 
Poultry Feeds Duty-Free.—Duty-free 
importation into Canada from any 


source has been accorded oyster shells 
not further manufactured than crushed 
or screened or both, for use as poultry 
feeds or in the manufacture of poultry 
feeds, according to memorandum series 
D, No. 47 (T. C. 89) effective October 7, 
1942, issued by the Department of Na- 
tional Revenue, Ottawa, on November 2. 
Exemption has been granted also from 
the war exchange tax of 10 percent ad 
valorem which normally would apply to 
imports under the intermediate and gen- 
eral tariffs and the excise tax of 3 per- 
cent which normally applies only to the 
latter tariff. 

Oyster shells imported for the above- 
stated purpose from the United States 
were heretofore dutiable at 10 percent 
ad valorem under terms of the United 
States-Canada trade agreement. 

Concurrent with. the removal of duty 
and taxes, the Feeds Administrator an- 
nounced a formula of pricing crushed 
oyster shells. These steps will tend to 
remove difficulty in the way of establish- 
ing a more uniform basis of prices 
throughout the country. 

Many Additions to the List of Exports 
Prohibited Except Under Permit.—In or- 
der to facilitate the proper administra- 
tion of Canadian subsidies on food prod- 
ucts and to conserve supplies of metal, 
the exportation from Canada, to any 
destination, of certain food products, 
fasteners of any type, watch cases, and 
pens is prohibited except under permit, 
issued by or on behalf of the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, effective October 
26, 1942, according to the Canada Ga- 
zette of October 24. 

The goods so affected are biscuits, 
packaged breakfast cereal foods, corn- 
starch or corn flour, macaroni, vermi- 
celli, spaghetti and other macaroni prod- 
ucts; catchups, prepared mustard, salad 
dressings, and sauces and seasonings, not 
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otherwise provided for; preparations for 
coloring food, flavoring essences and ex- 
tracts; vinegar, ground mustard, yeast, 
n. 0. p.; canned foods, n. o. p., including 
canned fish and canned meat; food prod- 
ucts containing maple sugar or maple 
sirup; coffee extracts and coffee substi- 
tutes; barley and barley flour; pudding 
powders, puddings and other prepared 
desserts; egg substitutes, meat extracts 
and meat pastes, n. o. p.; pet foods con- 
taining meat or fish; fasteners, dome, 
snap, zipper, or other, and watch cases 
and pens. 

Wheat flour was included in the order 
by recommendation of the Canadian 
Wheat Board for the purpose of applying 
drawback regulations on flour. Although 
wheat flour and oatmeal and rolled oats 
are included in the order, they are ex- 
empted from the requirement of an ex- 
port permit when shipped to the United 
Kingdom. 

Butter, which formerly did not require 
an export permit when shipped to the 
United States or to any part of the Brit- 
ish Empire, now requires an export per- 
mit for shipment to any destination. 


Transport and Communication 


Canadian National’s Revenues. — The 
Canadian National Railways reported a 
net revenue of $62,760,974 for the first 9 
months of 1942 as compared with $48,- 
589,326 for the corresponding period of 
1941. 

Montreal Tramways Co.’s Opera- 
tions —More and more Canadians in the 
Montreal area are depending on electric 
railway cars, busses, and trolley-busses 
for transportation, according to reports. 

Figures of the Montreal Tramways Co. 
show that 231,411,831 passengers were 
carried by the company during the first 
9 months of this year—an increase of 
21.61 percent over the number carried 
during the corresponding period of 1941 
and more than were carried in the whole 
of 1940. 

The company’s vehicles operated a to- 
tal of 31,767,261 vehicle miles during this 
9-months period, an increase of 3,954,601 
over the corresponding period of 1941. 
They rolled up, on the average, a daily 
mileage equivalent to a trip of more than 
five times around the world. 

The Montreal Tramways Co. has ex- 
pected increases in traffic and has pre- 
pared for them. Rolling stock is main- 
tained in such condition that, on an 
average day, 97 percent of it is available 
for service; and, at certain periods dur- 
ing the day, all the available equipment 


zz Chile 


Economic Conditions 


Wholesale and retail trade in Chile re- 
mained fairly active during October, al- 
though a declining trend was still in evi- 
dence. According to the latest published 
price indexes, wholesale prices increased 
only slightly—possibly as a result of 
buyer resistance, which was accom- 
panied by a somewhat greater increase 
in the index of retail prices for the city 
of Santiago. The Government revealed 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


plans to reduce living costs by stimulat- 
ing production in order to balance ex- 
panded supplies against the demand for 
goods. This development appears to 
have been anticipated by a moderate up- 
swing of industrial activity recovering 
from the low levels of the previous 
months. Increased output of glassware, 
writing paper, newsprint, and cement 
were important factors in the improve- 
ment. At the same time the index of 
sales of domestic manufacturers de- 
clined further, providing additional evi- 
dence of consumer resistance to current 
price levels. 


LABOR AND EMPLOYMENT 


Continued labor unrest was reflected 
in numerous disputes over wages and 
living conditions. A general strike was 
called in the southern Province of Ma- 
gallanes in protest against high living 
costs, unsatisfactory housing facilities, 
and the possibility that coal supplies 
would be inadequate. Declaring a state 
of siege for 30 days, the Government 
sent a special representative to investi- 
gate conditions in the area and arranged 
to provide meat to the workers at a price 
of 1 peso per kilogram, pending the re- 
sults of the investigation. 

The wage dispute of the coal miners 
appeared to be approaching a settlement, 
with the workers obtaining an average 
increase in wages amounting to 5 pesos 
per day. Legislation granting more lib- 
eral separation allowances and overtime 
pay were urged by a group of copper 
miners, A decree reducing the maxi- 
mum price of shoes of domestic manu- 
facture resulted in a threatened lock-out 
of approximately 4,000 workers by vari- 
ous shoe manufacturers. 


MINING 


On October 31 the Minister of Finance 
announced the signing of a revised con- 
tract for the purchase of Chilean nitrate 
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by the United States, which was made 
effective retroactively from July 1, 1942. 
The new contract included a provision 
for an adjustment in the purchase price 
of nitrate to compensate for higher pro- 
duction and transportation costs. A 
further decline in coal production dur- 
ing September was regarded with par- 
ticular concern in view of the larger 
labor force employed in the industry and 
the acute shortage of coal. Declining 
coal stocks at an important power plant 
threatened to curtail operations and to 
limit the delivery of power to industrial 
users. 
FOREIGN TRADE 


The value of Chilean exports during 
the first 8 months of 1942 exceeded im- 
ports by aproximately 25 percent, and 
shipments were substantially higher 
than those during the corresponding 
period of 1941. In the month of August 
1942, however, the value of imports into 
Chile exceeded that of exports for the 
first time since the end of 1940. Argen- 
tina, Brazil, and Peru continued to ex- 
pand their respective shares of the 
Chilean import trade, and the United 
States strengthened its position as the 
chief market for Chilean exports. 


SHEEP AND WOOL INDUSTRY IN MAGALLANES 
AREA 


Business conditions in the Magallanes 
region of Chile during the third quarter 
of 1942 were adversely affected by the 
heavy stocks of wool and sheepskins re- 
maining unsold, and the sluggish mar- 
ket for these commodities in Punta 
Arenas. There was considerable doubt 
that existing wool stocks would be sold 
before the new shearing season in De- 
cember, because of a sharp drop in prices 
and the absence of buying interest. Asa 
result, the region will probably experi- 
ence its first large carry-over in many 
years. Prospects for the coming season 
are reported to be unfavorable, and 





the following statement: 


weapons of war. 


| 
| 
| 
| faced before.” 
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Donald Nelson’s Christmas Statement 
Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of the War Production Board, has issued 


“During this year of war there have been no full holidays in war produc- 
tion. With patriotic zeal, management and workers in our mines and 
factories have made even such traditional holidays as Independence Day and 
Labor Day days of steady unbroken production. It has been necessary to 
do this, because of the overwhelming need to turn out munitions and 
essential equipment in the greatest possible volume without delays or- 
interruption, and the country has recognized this need and has met it. 

“Now we come to the Christmas holiday. I believe that this day should 
be the one exception to the rule which has been observed thus far. 

“More than ever before in our lives, I suppose, we need this year to pause 

| from our labors on Christmas Day and think deeply and humbly about the 
faith by which we live, in order that from the profound promise of this day we 
may draw the hope and the vision which we must have. On the birthday 
| of the Prince of Peace we can and should rest from the production of the 


| “Therefore, except for such maintenance and stand-by operations as are 
/ necessary for best productive efficiency, I hope that, in all war plants where 
it can possibly be done, Christmas Day this year will be observed as a full 
holiday. After the holiday, we must drive ahead with renewed energy 
for the increased production job of 1943—a bigger job than we have ever 
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prices are expected to be 25 percent lower 
and export markets uncertain. Supplies 
of baling cloth and hoops, fencing wire, 
paint, and hardware items for the in- 
dustry have become increasingly scarce 
because of limited supplies from abroad. 

Shipments of mutton and lamb for the 
1942 season have been practically com- 
pleted, except for a portion of the allo- 
cation to the markets of northern Chile 
for which refrigerated shipping space has 
not been available. The mayor of Punta 
Arenas outlined proposals for supplying 
the entire Chilean market with frozen 
meat from the Magallanes area in order 
to relieve the meat-packing industry 
from its dependence upon foreign mar- 
kets. The project would involve the con- 
struction of a chain of meat-freezing 
plants at southern ports and refrigerated 
storage facilities at the principal north- 
ern cities of Chile. 

Although the year’s production of 
sheepskins and lambskins has almost all 
been sold, shipment of a large portion 
has been delayed and prices have de- 
clined. The uncertain prospects for next 
season have been reflected in lower pro- 
duction estimates. 


MAGALLANES SHIPPING FACILITIES 


Exports of coal from Magallanes to 
the Argentine market have been re- 
stricted by the lack of shipping facili- 
ties. As a result, mines have been forced 
to suspend operations occasionally since 
storage space has been inadequate. This 
situation has been relieved, however, by 
the addition of three vessels for trans- 
porting coal to Argentina. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange for Commercial Expenses on 
Second-, Third-, and Fourth-Class Im- 
ports.—A recent ruling by the Colombian 
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Exchange Control Office provides that 
exchange for commercial expenses 
(freight, insurance, cost of consular in- 
voices, etc.) on second-, third-, and 
fourth-class goods may be obtained at 
the same rate as that on first-class goods. 
These expenses must, however, be billed 
on a separate invoice. 


Costa Rica 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Revenues of 
the Government for August, the last 
month for which data are available, to- 
taled 2,470,000 colones, and expenditures 
were reported at 3,759,000 colones. Com- 
parative figures for August 1941 are, re- 
spectively, 3,368,000 and 3,936,000 colones. 

Exchange Available for Imports From 
United States—Dollar exchange con- 
tinues abundant, and the Board of Ex- 
change grants applications without 


delay. 
Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Documents Presented for Legalization 
Subject to Stamp Tax.— The Consul 
General of Cuba in New York has an- 
nounced that beginning December 1, 
1942, a 10-cent tax stamp, purchaseable 
from the cashier at the Cuban Consulate, 
must be affixed to the original of every 
document legalized by the Consulate. 
The announcement states that the tax 
will be in effect for about 3 months, the 
revenue to be used for the construction 
of the new Cuban National Archive. 

Regulations Affecting Declaration of 
Goods at Habana Modified.—Goods im- 
ported at Habana must now be declared 
for immediate clearance or storage 
within 48 hours following the approval 





taxes. 


3,700,000,000 was indicated. 


guilders. 


Holland’s exports to Germany. 


334,000,000 guilders. 


Dutch Pay Dearly for “Privilege” of Being Exploited by Nazis 


Evidence of Germany’s policy of exploiting the Netherlands is contained 
in figures published by the Central Bureau of Statistics at The Hague, 
showing the tremendous and disproportionate rise in State expenditures and 
In 1939, expenditure totaled about 1,400000,000 guilders; in 1941 
it had risen to 3,300,000,000 guilders—and for the first half of 1942 a total of 


Taxes during the same period rose from 920,000,000 guilders in 1939 to 
1,219,600,000 guilders in 1941 and 728,000,000 guilders for the first half of 
the current year, indicating a tax-revenue for 1942 of just under 1,500,000,000 


Reasons for this alarming and oppressive rise in expenditure are the huge 
cost of the Nazi occupation—the amount of which has never been officially 
revealed—and the Nazi Government’s policy of financing a large part of 


To meet the problem of rising expenses, the occupation authorities have 
been steadily issuing Treasury notes and placing them with State and 
private institutions. During the first 8 months of this year new Treasury 
bills amounting to 1,138,000,000 guilders were issued, of which only 
166,000,000 were placed with large banks and 255,000,000 guilders with the 
German-controlled Netherlands Bank. As a result the Bank’s portfolio 
listed on October 6 that its Treasury bills had risen to a record total of 
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of the ship’s manifest by the customs 
authorities, according to decree No. 3057, 
published in the Graceta Oficial of 
October 26, 1942. 

Goods not declared for immediately 
clearance will be transferred by the cus. 
toms authorities to a general warehouse, 
specified for that purpose, and declarg. 
tion for consumption will have to he 
made within 3 months after importation 
or the goods will be sold at public auc. 
tion. In transferring the goods to the 
newly authorized government warehouse, 
certain expenses will be incurred (addi- 
tional transportation, loading, unload. 
ing, and storage expenses) which, the 
decree states, will be for the account of 
the importer. 

{Holders of the publication “Preparing 
Shipments to Cuba” should make note of 
the above change on page 18. Previously, 
merchandise arriving at the port of Habana 
was required to be declared, either for imme. 
diate ciearance or for deposit in a bonded@ 
warehouse, within 3 working days after the 
posting of the official notice announcing the 
arrival of the vessel. Goods not declared for 
immediate consumption could be stored for 
1 year, and at the discretion of the adminis. 
trator of the customs, this period could be 
extended for an additional year.] 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Footwear: Exportation Prohibited Ez- 
cept Under License-—The exportation 
from the Dominican Republic of foot- 
wear of any kind is prohibited except 
under prior permit, according to decree 
No. 285 of October 1, 1942, published in 
the Gaceta Oficial of October 3, 1942. 
Petitions for permits to export footwear 
must be presented to the Executive Power 
through the Secretary of State for 
Treasury and Commerce. 

The decree states that the control of 
the exportation of footwear has become 
necessary because of the difficulty of im- 
porting goods and in order that the do- 
mestic production of footwear may be 
sufficient to supply the necessities of the 
Dominican people. 

Use of Alcoholic-Beverage Containers 
Restricted to Alcohol Industry —Stand- 
ard-size alcoholic-beverage bottles and 
flasks in the Dominican Republic, 
marked according to existing regula- 
tions, may be used only as containers of 
alcoholic products of national produc- 
tion, according to decree No. 295, pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial of October 
14, 1942. The decree, promulgated to as- 
sure a sufficient supply of bottles and 
flasks to the beverage industry at non- 
inflated prices, further provides that per- 
sons having such bottles and flasks in 
their possession and who are not liquor 
dealers must sell them to liquor dealers 
at prices fixed by the Government. 

{For announcement of the Dominican Re- 
public regulations affecting alcoholic-bever- 
age containers, see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of April 14, 1938.} 

United States Waives Right to Tariff 
Concessions Granted by Dominican Re- 
public to Haiti.—In an exchange of notes 
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on November 14, 1942, between the 
United States and the Dominican Re- 
public, the United States has agreed not 
to invoke the pertinent provisions of the 
agreement of September 25, 1924, with 
the Dominican Republic (according re- 
ciprocal unconditional most-favored-na- 
tion treatment in customs matters) for 
the purpose of claiming the benefit of 
reductions in customs duties accorded by 
the Dominican Republic exclusively to 
Haiti. 

The customs reductions granted by the 
Dominican Republic and Haiti in the 
commercial convention of 1941 between 
those countries, modified by an exchange 
of notes on March 24, 1942, apply spe- 
cifically to empty sisal sacks; sisal fiber; 
rugs, bags, and other novelty articles of 
sisal and henequen; commercialized 
natural medicinal waters; aerated 
waters; certain types of rum and pre- 
pared cocktails; peanuts in the shell; 
millet; manufactures of tortoise shell; 
lignum-vitae and mahogany; any ginned 

ton. 

Geinilar notes had been exchanged be- 
tween the United States and Haiti on 
February 16 and 19, and April 25, 1942.) 


Egypt 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Government to Requisition Part of 
Rice Crop.—The Egyptian Government, 
in order to facilitate the distribution of 
the 1942 rice crop equally throughout 
the year, has ordered that one-sixth of 
the total crop be sold to the Government. 

A decree, issued by the Ministry of Ag- 
riculture on October 28, 1942, and pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel on Novem- 
ber 2, regulates the proportion of the 
yield of each acre which is to be requisi- 
tioned. Rice grown on areas smaller 
than 5 acres is exempted from requisi- 
tion. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Coloring Matter Permitted to be Used 
in Alcoholic Beverages Specified.—A de- 


‘cree issued by the Egyptian Minister of 


Commerce and Industry on October 1, 
1942, and published in the Journal Offi- 
ciel on October 19, 1942, provides that 
the following substances may be used 
to color alcoholic beverages: Coloring 
materials extracted trom fruits and veg- 
etables, saffron, annatto (Orleans), al- 
kanna, cochineal and red cochineal, 
sandlewood, orchil, chlorophyll, indigo, 
carmel, logwood and its extracts, sumac 
and its extracts. 

The proportion of arsenic (As.O,;) con- 
tained in the coloring matter should not 
exceed 10 per million; the proportion of 
lead (Pb) should not exceed 10 per mil- 
lion; and the coloring materials should 
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not contain antimony, barium, chro- 
mium, mercury, zinc, tin, uranium or 
extracts of cyanogen or of copper. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sporting Goods, Games, and Toys: 
Special Sales Tax Imposed.—A special 
tax of 0.50 percent on sales by manu- 
facturers and wholesalers, and of 0.15 
percent on sales by retailers, of sporting 
goods, games, and toys has been estab- 
lished in France, to cover expenses of the 
organization committee for these prod- 
ucts, by an order published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of June 24, and effective 
retroactively from January 1, 1942. 

Sugar Beets: Special Tax Made Effec- 
tive-—The complementary tax of 7 francs 
per metric ton to the war-risk-insurance 
tax on deliveries of sugar beets by plant- 
ers in France has been applied to deliv- 
eries made on and after June 1, 1942, by 
an order of May 31, published in the 
Journal Officiel of June 25, 1942. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 17, 1942, for announcement of this tax.] 


Soft-Wheat Flour, Semolina, and 
Maize; Special Taxes Established.—Spe- 
cial taxes on soft-wheat flour used in 
food pastes, on hard wheat used for 
semolina, and on maize in the ear deliv- 
ered from storage, were established in 
France by decisions published in the 
Journal Officiel of June 11. 

Fancy, Surface-Coated Paper: Im- 
port Duty Temporarily Reduced.* 

Ammonium Sulfate, Glycerophos- 
phates, Rayon Yarn and Waste, and 
Horseshoe Nails: Temporary Exemption 
From Import Duties Continued.* 
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“Maroilles” Cheese; Regulations Gov- 
erning Use of Name Modified.* 


Transport and Communication 


Snags in France’s Motor Transport.— 
Truckers in France, before the new Nazi 
invasion, were being amalgamated into 
large units in order to insure an equi- 
table distribution of available oil and 
tire supplies, according to European 
press advices. 

Gasoline is practically unobtainable, 
most vehicles on the roads using pro- 
ducer gas. Paris is served by 625 busses 
running on coal gas, over 42 routes, with 
a total route mileage of nearly 200. 

It has been ruled that all small con- 
signments must travel by road, leaving 
the railways free to carry the heavy 
freight. 


French West 
Africa 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Alcoholic Beverages: Importation, Sale, 
ane Consumption Regulated.—The im- 
portation, sale, and consumption of 
alcoholic beverages in French West 
Africa has been regulated by French de- 
cree No. 1766 of June 10, 1942, published 
in the Journal Officiel of June 28. 


Germany 


Transport and Communication 


Restrictions on Producer - Gas - Run 
Trucks.—German trucks running on pro- 











Special “Weather Courses” for Western-Hemisphere Students 


A special course of training in meteorology is being offered students of 
the other American Republics by the Weather Bureau of the United States. 

The initial course will be given at Medellin, Colombia, with the Weather 
Bureau planning a more extensive course in the United States afterward. 

Under plans worked out by the Weather Bureau, the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs, the Department of State, and the Defense Supplies Corpo- 
ration, some 200 students will be trained. 

Dr. Charles F. Sarle, of the United States Weather Bureau, explains that 
the initial 200 will be chosen on the basis of four examinations, covering: 
1. English comprehension. 2. Language aptitude. 3. Knowledge of mathe- 
matics and physics. 4. Aptitude relating to meteorological work. 

On completion of the course at Medellin, lasting 6 months, between 40 and 
50 of the honor students will be brought to the United States for an additional 
year of training. 

The training in the United States, under present plans, would consist 
of 9 months of study at one of the five major universities in this country 
specializing in meteorology, namely, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
New York University, the University of Chicago, California Technological 
Institute, the University of California at Los Angeles. 

On completion of their courses in the United States, students would be 
assigned to 2 months of active duty with the United States Weather Bureau 
as additional training before returning to their homelands. 

Dr. Sarle, announcing that the courses at Medellin would start February 
1, explained that the preliminary work would be of subprofessional nature, 
with the last 3 months of the Medellin courses devoted to mathematics 
and physics. 
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ducer gas may not be used in factories 
where gasoline or other inflammable 
liquid is stored or where there is the pos- 
sibility of explosive gases or dust, under 
a decree of the Nazi Minister of Trans- 
port. The decree also limits the trans- 
port by these trucks of certain materials 
and liquids. 

A new campaign to expedite the load- 
ing and unloading of trucks has been 
launched. Another economy measure is 
the replacing of heavy motorbusses by 
light metal trolley-busses. 


Guatemala 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Internal-Revenue Taz Estab- 
lished on Cigars—A new internal-reve- 
nue tax of $0.001 (one-tenth of 1 cent) 
on cigars of series “E’, and of $0.002 
(two-tenths of 1 cent) on cigars of series 
“J,” was established by Guatemalan ex- 
ecutive decree No. 2969 published Octo- 
ber 13, 1942, and effective December 1, 
1942. These taxes are to be paid by 
means of revenue stamps affixed to each 
package containing not more than 100 
units. 

The stamps must be placed on the 
packages in such a manner that they will 
be broken in extracting the contents. 
Unbroken packages, carrying the proper 
stamps, will be permitted transportation 
within the country without further tax 
formalities, and the transport of pack- 
ages of cigars which do not carry the 
stamps will be considered an act of con- 
traband. 

Restriction on the Exportation of Sil- 
ver Jewelry Removed.—The restriction 
on the exportation of “personal jewelry 
and articles of personal adornment of 
silver, not antiques,” when manufactured 
in Guatemala, was removed by executive 
decree No. 2999, published November 13, 
1942, and effective the following day. 

[The general prohibition on silver exports 
was established by executive decree No. 1659, 
dated May 6, 1935, for announcement of 
which and the subsequent amendment, see 
COMMERCE Reports of June 8, 1935, and Feb- 


ruary 1, 1936.) 
India 


Economic Conditions 


The Government of India (say London 
press reports) is advancing a loan of 
£1,500,000 to the Government of Bengal 
for distribution among jute cultivators 
in the Province. This loan is to enable 
cultivators to hold up sales of their crops 
until trade in jute improves. Where cul- 
tivators are in immediate difficulty they 
will have access to a supplemental sum 
of £350,000 which the Bengal Govern- 
ment itself is prepared to distribute in 
the form of loans under the Agricultural 
Loans Act against jute stocks. 

These financial plans are necessitated 
by the existence of a big jute surplus and 
low jute prices. The jute outturn for 
1942-43 is estimated at 9,014,130 bales, 
compared with 5,422,500 bales in 1941-42. 
The current crop is likely to be some 
2,000,000 bales greater than the total 
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of Indian domestic consumption and ex- 
port sales, adding considerably to the 
surplus already carried forward from 
1939-40 and 1940-41. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Permits Required for Radio Apparatus 
Installed in Vehicles.—The possession or 
control of any wireless receiving appara- 
tus installed in any vehicle in India is 
subject to permit from the Director-Gen- 
eral of Posts and Telegraphs, by terms 
of an order effective July 1, 1942. Ap- 
paratus is deemed to be installed in a 
vehicle if it is in the vehicle under cir- 
cumstances in which it can be used or 
readily adapted for use. 

Kerosene: Use as Motor Fuel Prohib- 
ited.—The Motor Vehicle (Kerosene Pro- 
hibition) Order, 1942, issued in India on 
May 29, prohibits the use of kerosene as 
a motor fuel on the ground that such use 
is contrary to the provisions of the Motor 
Spirit Rationing Order and the excise 
regulations. The purpose of the control 
is to prevent a rise in price and to con- 
serve the limited supply for essential and 
legitimate purposes, such as cooking, 
lighting, and heating. Kerosene is 
widely used for these purposes in India. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Gift Packages for Armed Forces: Im- 
port Duty Exemption Extends to Pack- 
ages of Tobacco.—Duty-free entry of 
parcel-post gift packages for members of 
the armed forces of the United States 
in India extends to packages containing 
tobacco, except in the case of parcels in- 
tended for commissioned officers, ac- 
cording to information recently received 
from India. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 10, 1942, for the announcement of the 
exemption from import duty of gifts for 
United States troops in India:] 


Adherence to International Sugar 
Agreement Terminated.—India was a 
party to the International Sugar Agree- 
ment concluded in 1937, the object of 
which was to establish and maintain an 
orderly relationship between the supply 
of and demand for sugar and to regulate 
world sugar prices. Under this agree- 
ment India undertook to prohibit the 
export of Indian sugar by sea, except to 
Burma. A few months ago the Inter- 
national Sugar Council recommended to 
the contracting Governments the con- 
tinuance of the agreement. After con- 
sulting the sugar industry, the Provincial 
Governments and other interests con- 
cerned, including the Central Sugar Ad- 
visory Board, the Government of India 
decided not to join in the proposed ex- 
tension of the agreement. India’s ob- 
ligations under the agreement were 
therefore terminated as of September 
1, 1942. 

The effect of the decision of the Gov- 
ernment of India not to join the Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement will have little 
bearing on the Indian industry at pres- 
ent, as both foreign and internal trade 
in sugar is now controlled. The domes- 
tic consumer is experiencing a sugar 
shortage and the chances of large ship- 
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ments overseas do not arise until the 
stock position in the country improves, 

It is now estimated that India wi] 
have a surplus of 200,000 tons of sugar 
in the 1942-43 season. Part of this sur. 
plus will no doubt be taken up by the 
authorities for the use of the military 
forces in the Middle East and a smal] 
quantity is likely to be shipped to Traq 
and other neighboring markets. It wag 
expected that the crushing season would 
begin early in November and that the 
new sugar would be in the market a little 
later. 

Certain Hides and Unwrought Leather, 
Agar-agar, and Pyrethrum Flowers: Ex. 
portation Prohibited.—In a_ revised 
schedule of articles subject to export 
control issued September 3, 1942, by the 
Government of India, the following ar. 
ticles were added to the list of goods for 
which no export licenses will be granted: 
Agar-agar; wet-salted, dry-salted, and 
dry cowhides and buffalo hides of spe¢j- 
ified sizes; all vegetable-tanned leather 
produced from buffalo hides, cowhidgs, 
kips, or calfskins of specified sizes, other 
than “East India Kips”; all chrome- 
tanned upper leather of specified sub- 
stance and area per hide or full hide 
produced from cowhides or buffalo hides; 
and pyrethrum flowers, whole or pow- 
dered, extracts obtained therefrom, and 
insecticides containing pyrethrum flow- 
ers or extract. 

These articles had been previously sub- 
ject to export license. 

Exportation of Postage Stamps: Spe- 
cial Permit From Reserve Bank No 
Longer Required.—The exportation of 
postage stamps from India, previously 
prohibited, except by special permission 
of the Reserve Bank of India, may now be 
effected under license from the Export 
Trade Controller, according to a notice 
published by the Exchange Control De- 
partment of the Reserve Bank of India, 
October 31, 1942. Licenses will, however, 
be issued only on declaration by the ex- 
porter that arrangements have been 
made for the realization of the value of 
the stamps to be exported or that no 
exchange transaction is involved. Ship- 
ments for purposes of sale must be ac- 
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companied by a certificate from an 
authorized dealer in foreign exchange to 
the effect that the foreign exchange pro- 
ceeds will be returned to India through 
the medium of the dealer issuing the 
certificate. 

The exportation of postage stamps had 
been subject to special permit from the 
Reserve Bank of India since February 
26, 1942, when they were subjected to 
the same export restrictions as had been 
placed on jewelry under a customs no- 
tification of January 11, 1941, for the 
purpose of preventing persons taking 
funds out of the sterling area in the 
form of valuable collections. 


Italy 


Transport and Communication 


Trans-Apennine Ropeway Begun.— 
Work has started on a trans-Apennine 
ropeway to connect Genoa and the plains 
of Lombardy, according to press reports. 
It is being built by, and will be operated 
by, the Italian State Railways as an ad- 
ditional means of freight transport. The 
ropeway will be 21 miles in length when 
finished, connecting the port of Genoa 
with Arquata Scrivia. 

Proposals have been made for a direct 
trans-Apennine railway link between 
Genoa and Borgotaro, on the La Spezia- 
Parma line, in order to connect Genoa 
with the Brenner line and northeastern 
Italy in general. 

Milan - Bucharest (Rumania) Air 
Line. —A joint air line, established by an 
Italian and a Rumanian firm, has been 
in operation between Milan (Italy) and 
Bucharest (Rumania) since July 1942, 
Say press reports. Venice, Zagreb, and 
Zemun (for Belgrade) are points on the 
route. 

Rail Electrification Progressing?— 
Railway electrification continues in 
Italy, despite the war, European press 
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reports state. At present the Domodos- 
sola-Milan, the Rifredi-Empoli, and the 
Ciampino-Velletri sections, approxi- 
mately 330 kilometers, are being elec- 
trified. 


Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Mining Regulations and Taxes Consol- 
idated and Revised —Mining regulations, 
regulations on the circulation of mining 
products, mining taxes, and taxes on 
jewelry and wares of precious metals 
have been revised and consolidated in 
Madagascar, by an order published in the 
Journal Officiel of Madagascar on March 
28, 1942. 

The proportional ad-valorem tax on 
products extracted from mines is fixed at 
5 percent, collected semiannually. 

The minimum standard of fineness has 
been fixed at 750 milliemes for jewelry 
and wares of gold or platinum, and at 
800 milliemes for jewelry and wares of 
Silver. 

Hallmarking is required for all jewelry 
and wares of precious metals, for which 
the following assay (analysis) fees are 
charged, in francs per gram: Platinum, 
2; gold, 1; and silver, 0.20. 

Medicines and Drugs: Sale Without 
Prescription Limited.—Pharmacists in 
Madagascar may sell simple or com- 
pound drugs, medicinal preparations, 
pharmaceutical specialties, and bandages 
only on medical prescription, with some 
exceptions, by an order published in the 
Journal Officiel of Madagascar on May 
9, 1942. 

The following specialties, not consid- 
ered dangerous to health, may be sold 
without prescription: Milk and its de- 
rivatives, infant and diet foods, denti- 
frices, depurants, purgatives, tonics, 
medicinal wines, and beauty products. 

Certain simple remedies in regular use 
may be sold in specified quantities with- 
out prescription, and quinine and syn- 
thetic substitutes may be sold to Euro- 
peans in monthly doses. 

Mohair and Merino Wool: Use in Car- 
pets Prohibited Temporarily.—The use of 
mohair and Merino wool in carpet manu- 
facture has been prohibited temporarily 
in Madagascar, in order to reserve such 
wool for clothing fabrics, by an order 
published in the Journal Officiel of 
Madagascar on April 18, 1942. 

Raffia: Cutting Prohibited During 
1942.* 


Mexico 


Transport and Communication 


New Air Services.—A subsidiary of Pan 
American Airways, Compafiia Mexicana 
de Aviacion, will shortly establish new 
services, twice weekly, between Mexico 
City and Habana, according to Mexican 
press reports. Additional nonstop flights, 
five times weekly, will be made between 
Mexico City and Merida, Yucatan; and 
a new daily service between Brownsville, 
Mexico City, and the Panama Canal 
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Zone, with stops in Guatemala and in 
San Jose, Costa Rica, will be established. 

On October 31, Aeronaves de Mexico 
established a new service for passengers, 
mail and express, three times weekly, be- 
tween Mexico City and Nautla, in the 
State of Veracruz. The planes were tri- 
motored, 10-passenger, Boeing trans- 
ports, 

The organization of a Mexican civil air 
service, under Government auspices, is 
proceeding satisfactorily. By October 10, 
783 civil pilots, mechanics, radio opera- 
tors, and others, had been registered. 
These were to constitute the reserves for 
the National Air Force, and were to re- 
ceive training at the earliest opportunity. 

All nonmilitary airplanes have been 
forbidden to fly over Mexico City. Spe- 
cific routes were laid out for reaching the 
airport. 


Portugal 


Transport and Communication 


New Gas-Use Requirement.—The Por- 
tuguese Government recently decreed 
that all regular passenger and freight 
transport enterprises in Portugal must 
operate at least 25 percent of their ve- 
hicles on gas—town gas, producer gas, 
methane gas, or other forms available 
locally. 


Spain 


Exchange and Finance 


New Reserve Requirements for Incor- 
ported Companies.—All Spanish incor- 
porated companies (“sociedades andni- 
mas”) and any other companies having 
a “limited responsibility” are required to 
build up a reserve equal to one-fifth of 
the paid-incapital (or to one-third in the 
case of banks and insurance companies) 
by a law of September 19, 1942, published 
in the Official Bulletin of the State of 
September 30, 1942. This reserve can 
be used only for offsetting adverse bal- 
ances of the “profits and losses” account, 
and is to appear on the balance sheets 
and on the accounting books of the com- 
pany as a special item among the liabili- 
ties. 

In order to build up this reserve, when 
the net profits of an economic year (be- 
ginning with the calendar year 1942) 
exceed 4 percent of the authorized capi- 
tal, a minimum of 10 percent of such net 
profits is to be transferred to this re- 
serve. However, in the event that the net 
profits remaining after such deduction 
do not reach 4 percent of the authorized 
capital, this minimum percentage is to 
be respected and the amount transferred 
to the reserve diminished accordingly. 
Transfers of funds from other reserve 
accounts to this compulsory reserve are 
also authorized, but these may not be 
substituted for the compulsory annual 
transfers. 

The Minister of Finance is empowered 
to order that half of the reserves thus 
constituted be invested in Public or 
Treasury debt securities, to be deposited 
with an official or officially recognized 
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bank. Such deposits may not, however, 
be used as collateral in loan or credit 
transactions. 

Incorporated companies having an au- 
thorized capital exceeding 5,000,000 pe- 
setas may not increase such capital un- 
less previously authorized by the Min- 
istry of Finance, except when the in- 
crease of the authorized capital is de- 
rived from earnings or reserve funds. 

Restrictions against increases in au- 
thorized capital were further developed 
by a subsequent order of the Ministry 
of Finance, dated October 23, published 
October 25, 1942. This order which is 
an interim decree effective until more 
comprehensive legislation can be enacted, 
provides that all decisions taken by com- 
panies for modification of capital, in- 
cluding issuance of shares, mergers, or 
transformations, adopted since the pub- 
lication of the above-mentioned law of 
September 19, 1942, or which may be 
adopted by incorporated companies hav- 
ing an authorized capital of over 5.,- 
000,000 pesetas, must be reported to the 
Ministry of Finance. If such corpora- 
tions own or hold shares of other com- 
panies in an amount exceeding one-fifth 
of the capital of the latter, these facts 
must also be reported in detail. 


Transport and Communication 


Credit to National Railways—A spe- 
cial credit of 30,000,000 pesetas has been 
granted to the Spanish National Rail- 
ways for improvements, according to 
European press reports. 

Biscay-Mediterraean Railway Plans.— 
Bids have been asked for the construc- 
tion of the last section of a railway to 
connect the Biscayan Provinces and the 
Mediterranean at Valencia, Spain, states 
the European press. 

The line is planned to connect at Boo 
(in Santander) with the existing main 
line from Venta de Banos, and it will 
pass over wild and broken country, 
necessitating a number of tunnels and 
viaducts. The whole line is designed to 
accommodate double track, though only 
single track will be laid at present. 


Sweden 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


General Requisition Law Continued in 
Force-—The Swedish General Requisi- 
tion Law No. 293 of June 22, 1939, is 
being continued in force until June 30, 
1943, by law No. 251 of May 15, 1942. 

This law which went into effect on 
September 6, 1939 as a wartime emer- 
gency measure empowers the Swedish 
Government to requisition all articles, 
including real estate, buildings, railways, 
ships, motor vehicles, and supplies of all 
kinds both domestically produced or im- 
ported, which are of importance to the 
people or to industry. 


Exchange and Finance 


Foreign-Exchange Law Continued in 
Force—The Foreign-Exchange Law No. 
350 of June 22, 1939, granting a monop- 
oly in foreign exchange and foreign se- 
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curity transactions in Sweden to the 
National Bank of Sweden (Riksbank) 
during a war crisis, is being continued in 
force until June 30, 1943, by law No. 223 
of April 20, 1942. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Temporary Sugar Import Monopoly 
Again Prolonged for 1 Year.—The tem- 
porary monopoly control of sugar im- 
ports granted the Swedish Sugar Cor- 
poration has been prolonged to July 31, 
1943, by royal decree No. 227 of April 
17, 1942. 


Transport and Communication 


Automobile Traffic Well Sustained.— 
Results of the latest traffic census in 
Sweden show that automobile traffic on 
July 1, 1942, was well above the level 
of a year before. This increase is not 
serious with respect to rubber supply 
for passenger cars, because large num- 
bers of those cars have been withdrawn 
and their tires removed. However, com- 
mercial traffic, greater than ever, is 
reaching a critical stage, and this is 
likely to necessitate strict rubber-econ- 
omy measures. 


Switzerland 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Cement: Fees and Premiums on Im- 
ports Established—A compensation 
fund, intended to maintain uniform sales 
prices for cement imported into Switz- 
erland, has been established by ordi- 
nance No. 18 of the Federal Department 
of Public Economy of August 31, 1942, 
published in the Recueil des Lois Fédé- 
rales of September 4 and effective from 
September 1, 1942. 

Under this ordinance, the Construc- 
tion Materials Section of the War Office 
for Industry and Labor and the Federal 
Price Control Service will establish the 
kinds of imported cement to which this 
regulation shall apply and will fix the 
amount of fees to be collected or pre- 
miums to be granted. They are author- 
ized to extend this control to domesti- 
cally produced cement. 

Cheese: Control of Production, Er- 
portation and Importation Intensified.— 
The manufacture, storage, delivery, dis- 
tribution, sale, and purchase of cheese 
(in all stages of processing) in Switzer- 
land have been placed under the control 
of the Federal War Food Office by an 
ordinance of the Federal Department of 
Public Economy of August 21, 1942, pub- 
lished in the Recueil des Lois Fédérales 
of September 4 and effective from Sep- 
tember 1, 1942. 

This ordinance also converts the Swiss 
Cheese Trade Union to a war economy 
syndicate, under the control of the War 
Food Office, charges it with the admin- 
istration of cheese production, import, 
export, storage, and distribution (under 
the direction of the Department of Public 
Economy or the War Food Office) and 
provides for Government regulation of 
its membership. 
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Starches: Imports and Domestic Prod. 
ucts Placed Under Centralized Control. 
Importers and producers of starches ang 
dextrin in Switzerland can make deliy. 
eries of these products only as author. 
ized by the Section of Chemical ang 
Pharmaceutical Products, of the War 
Office for Industry and Labor, under in. 
structions issued by that Section on Sep. 
tember 8, 1942, published in the Recuejj 
des Lois Fédérales of September 17 and 
effective from the latter date. 

Legumes and Edible Derivatives: Cen. 
tralized Control Established.—Control of 
all imports into Switzerland of peas, 
beans, and other legumes and of milled 
products thereof intended for food or 
industrial purposes, has been delegated 
to the Federal War Food Office by a de- 
cree of the Federal Council of Septem. 
ber 4, 1942, published in the Recueil des 
Lois Fédérales of that date and effective 
from September 7, 1942 (superseding 
earlier regulations). 

The decree confers on that body simi- 
lar control over such domestic products 
of the same kind as may be subjected to 
compulsory delivery by the Department 
of Public Economy. The War Food Of- 
fice will determine the distribution and 
consumption of all such products and, in 
collaboration with the Price Control 
Service, will establish the prices thereof, 

Industrial Fats and Oils: Control of 
Deliveries ——The delivery of animal and 
vegetable fats and oils for industria] 
purposes by producers or importers in 
Switzerland is allowed only under special 
permit from the Chemical and Phar- 
maceutical Section of the War Office of 
Industry and Labor, by the terms of 
ordinance No. 11 of September 1, 1942, 
of the above War Office, published in 
the Recueil des Lois Fédérales of Sep- 
tember 4, and effective from September 
3, 1942. Stearin, spermaceti, and fatty 
alcohols are classified among the oils and 
fats to which this restriction applies, but 
crude fixed vegetable oils (palm oil, coco- 
nut oil, and the like) are exempt from 
its application. 

Various Pure-Food Regulations Modi- 
fied —Swiss pure-food regulations (ordi- 
nance of May 26, 1936, as amended) have 
been temporarily modified, in view of 
current conditions, as concerns several 
specified products, by ordinance No. 14 
of the Federal Department of the In- 
terior of August 13, 1942, published in 
the Recueil des Lois Fédérales of Sep- 
tember 4, and effective from September 
1, 1942. 

Under the changed regulations, butter- 
milk is defined as to composition and the 
addition of skimmed milk and various 
flavorings to it is permitted; the sale of 
nonoleaginous substitutes for edible oils 
is prohibited; the sale of egg substitutes 
is allowed; fruit juice regulations are 
amended; and the use of tinned or plated 
lead necks and stoppers for cosmetic 
containers is authorized. 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Statistics —Swiss railway pas- 
senger traffic increased and freight ton- 
nage decreased during the first three- 
quarters of this year, as compared with 
the corresponding period in 1941. The 
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figures, including receipts and expendi- 
tures, are as follows: 

Number of passengers carried, 116,780,- 
000, an increase of 10,700,000; ticket 
sales, 131,180,000 francs, an increase of 
11,340,000; freight carried, 16,360,000 
tons, a decrease of 890,000; freight re- 
ceipts, 200,230,000 francs, a decrease of 
4,600,000; total receipts, 341,310,000 
francs, and increase of 17,700,000; ex- 
penditures, 202,370,000 francs, an in- 
crease of 20,180,000. 

During recent years, costs for extend- 
ing railway lines have been limited to 
25,000,000 francs a year. Because of in- 
creased costs of materials and labor, the 
sum has now been increased to 31,000,- 
000 francs, which is divided approxi- 
mately half and half between tracks and 
rolling stock. 


Tunisia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Salted Casings: Export-License Tax 
Fizred—An export-license tax of 30 
francs per net kilogram has been fixed 
on salted casings exported from Tunisia 
to any destination, effective from March 
28, 1942, by an order of June 16, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel Tunisien of 
June 23, 1942. 

Wheat, Barley, Oats, Semolina, Flour: 
Compensatory Tazes Established on 
Stocks of 1941 Harvest.—Compensatory 
taxes have been established in Tunisia 
on wheat, barley, oats, semolina, and 
flour of the 1941 harvest, which was 
held in stock on June 15, 1942, by an 
order of June 8, 1942, published in the 
Journal Officiel Tunisien of June 20. 

These taxes are as follows, in francs 
per 100 kilograms: Soft or hard wheat, 
85; barley and oats, 65; semolina, 100; 
and bread flour, 95. 

Wheat and Barley: Special and Sta- 
tistical Tazes on Quantities Stored—A 
special tax of 25 francs per 100 kilo- 
grams of soft or hard wheat of the 1942 
harvest delivered by producers to stor- 
age organizations in Tunisia has been 
imposed by a decree of June 18, 1942, 
published in the Journal Officiel Tunisien 
of June 20. 

At the same time, a statistical tax of 
1.50 francs per 100 kilograms has been 
imposed on all soft and hard wheat and 
barley of the 1942 harvest delivered by 
producers to storage organizations. 


United Kingdom 


Transport and Communication 


Creosote Mixture for Bus Operation— 
The increased use of creosote for bus 
operation in the Halifax district of Eng- 
land is being considered, according to 
British press reports. All of the Halifax 
Corporation’s Diesel-driven busses al- 
ready run on a mixture comprising 30 
percent creosote and 70 percent fuel oil, 
and a move is under way for putting 
more vehicles on this mixture. 

Curfew on Scottish Bus Services.— 
Beginning December 1, there will be a 
curfew on all bus services in Scotland, 
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according to the British press. In the 
cities busses will not run after 10:30 p. m. 
on weekdays and 10 p. m. on Sundays; in 
rural areas the deadline is an hour 
earlier. 

Later busses will be provided for work- 
ers where necessary, but in no case will 
a passenger not holding a priority ticket 
or pass be allowed to board these busses. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Ammonia Alum: Included in Raw Ma- 
terials Section of Tariff at Lower Duty — 
Ammonia alum, used in tanning leather, 
is included in the raw materials section 
of the Uruguayan tariff, dutiable at 5 
percent plus a surtax of 4 percent of a 
fixed official customs valuation of 14 
pesos per 100 gross kilograms, by a reso- 
lution of October 30, 1942, published in 
the Diario Oficial of November 7. 

Rubber-Coated Cotton Tape: Reduced 
Import Duty Continued for 1 Year.—The 
temporary reduction in the rate of im- 
port duty on rubber-impregnated cotton 
tape for the manufacture of electric con- 
ductors has been continued for 1 year by 
a resolution effective October 23, 1942, 
and published in the Diario Oficial of 
November 11, 1942. 

|For announcement of reduced rate of duty 


on rubber-coated cotton tape see FoREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 26, 1941.] 





New Soviet Farm Laws Meet 
War’s Exigencies 
(Continued from p. 9) 


ers or by hand if necessary. Combines 
and horse-drawn harvesters as well must 
be in operation not less than 16 hours a 
day. Each crop is allotted a specified 
number of days which must suffice for 
harvesting operations. 

When a combine breaks down, its labor 
“aggregate’”’ must not remain idle wait- 
ing for repairs, but must continue har- 
vesting operations immediately, using in- 
ferior equipment or doing the work by 
hand. When a combine has completed 
its harvesting plan ahead of schedule, 
it is to continue work, moving into fields 
which had been allocated to horse- 
drawn harvesters and manual operators. 

The entire harvest area must be 
gleaned and raked. All straw must be 
gathered up from under the combine. 
Stalks and stubble must be collected for 
cattle feed. Of the total harvested area, 
5 to 15 percent (varying according to 
crop) may be set aside for the seed fund. 

Special detailed instructions are given 
regarding the harvesting of flax, sugar 
beet, potatoes and vegetables, cotton, to- 
bacco, and “kok-sagyz” rubber. 


Threshing, Transporting Crops 


Threshing must be in progress not 
later than 5 days after the cutting has 
commenced, and threshers must be kept 
in operation not less than 20 hours a 
day. AS soon as combines have finished 
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harvesting, they must be used for thresh- 
ing grain. Local authorities are em- 
powered to draft up to 50 percent of 
urban trucking facilities to move the 
harvested crops. The capacity of every 
truck is ordered increased by building 
up the sides of the body. 


Advance Payment 


Collective farmers are to receive an 
advance payment in kind of from 5 to 
15 percent of the part of the particular 
crop already handed over to the Gov- 
ernment. This advance, calculated to 
cover the domestic needs of the farmers 
while the harvest is in progress, is di- 
vided among them according to the 
number of workdays credited to each. 
Farmers who fail to perform the re- 
quired minimum amount of labor are not 
entitled to any advances. For purposes 
of advance payment, it is recommended 
that the farms shall calculate each work- 
day at 1% kilograms of grain, or 3 to 
5 kilograms of potatoes and vegetables. 

Field mechanics of the MTS who have 
fulfilled their plan of combine harvest- 
ing, and who have done work of good 
quality, are to receive from the MTS a 
grain premium in kind of 10 puds (1 
pud=36.11 pounds). 


Methods of Handling 


As soon as harvesting commences, 
shipments of grain and other agricul- 
tural produce must start to the ele- 
vators and “procurement points.” The 
first crops harvested go to the State to 
pay off Government loans to the farms 
for seed and fodder and also to pay off 
debts for previous work done on the 
farms by the MTS. 

The Commissariat for Trade of the 
U. S. S. R. and the All-Union Consum- 
ers’ Cooperative (Tsentrosoyuz) are in- 
structed to receive dried potatoes and 
vegetables as well as fermented cabbage, 
cucumbers, and tomatoes. These foods 
are prepared and delivered by the col- 
lective farmers, and are credited to them 
as part of their compulsory State de- 
liveries. Such produce is received ready 
to sell at the retail stores and ware- 
houses. 


Taxes—Regulations 


A tax rate of one-half that paid by 
collective farms is charged to all fac- 
tories or other nonfarming institutions 
which raise some grain or oil-bearing 
crops. Organizations exempt from mak- 
ing such deliveries in kind are schools, 
medical institutions, children’s nurseries, 
and invalid homes. Very old collective 
farmers are not subject to this tax. 

State farms and organizations en- 
gaged in farming “on the side” must sell 
to the State all excess grain or oil- 
bearing crops raised over and above the 
plan. The established procurement 
price is paid for such surplus crops. 

The proper authorities are required to 
arrange for adequaie receiving and stor- 
age facilities for all the various crops. 
Repair work, disinfecting, and all other 
essential preparatory operations must be 
completed well in advance. 
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Automotive 
Products 


U. K. Initiates New Propucer-Gas 
SCHEME 


Under a plan evolved by the Director- 
ate of Producer-Gas Vehicles, producer- 
gas operation is to be introduced on 
some 2,500 busses in various parts of 
Great Britain. A total of 57 bus oper- 
ators, each having 150 or more busses, 
have been advised that they must con- 
vert 10 percent of their total fleet to 
producer-gas propulsion. 

It is believed that this arrangement 
will absorb the 2,500 trailer plants being 
built for public-service vehicles under 
the Government scheme for the conver- 
sion of a total of 10,000 commercial ve- 
hicles. Thus it appears that the re- 
maining 7,500 vehicles to be converted 
will be freight vehicles, 500 plants now 
being under construction for use on 
heavy freight vehicles or to furnish spare 
equipment where necessary, says an Oc- 
tober report. The producers will be 
sold at approximately £100 ($400) each. 

By July 1943 these 57 concerns will be 
expected to have one-tenth of their fleets 
equipped with the improved Government 
producer or its equivalent, running on 
anthracite fuel mined in South Wales. 
That is the date when allocations of 
plant are to be completed, but the se- 
lected operators are to receive from two 
to five producers within the next few 
weeks for experimental purposes. Gas- 
oline-engine conversions are primarily 
desired, although operators are advised 
to obtain experience with Diesel-engine 
conversions, in case an unforeseen emer- 
gency makes a wholesale conversion 
necessary. 

The Ministry of War Transport has 
already placed orders for such necessary 
equipment as conversion pistons, tubing, 
and mixing valves, and offers liberal ad- 
vice on overcoming any technical or 
supply problems encountered in con- 
version. 


Chemicals 


CANADIAN CHEMICAL INDUSTRY EXPANDED 


Canada’s explosives and chemical pro- 
gram has been expanded by the addition 
of 10 new plants, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Minister of Muni- 
tions and Supply. Of this group, six 
plants are reported to be major enter- 
prises. 


IRELAND’s Dye INDUSTRY 


A search has begun in Eire for the 
lost secrets of ancient Irish dyes, accord- 
ing to trade reports. 


A number of vegetable dyes have been 
tested recently with some success, it is 
stated. However, the only native dye 
used to any extent at present is “crotal,” 
a heather-brown dye made from a rock 
lichen. 


PANAMA TO FRODUCE CARBONIC AcID GaAs 


A company has recently been formed 
in Colon for the production of carbonic 
acid gas, according to trade reports. 
Capitalization of the concern is an- 
nounced at $350,000. 


DEPOSITS OF PHOSPHATE ROcK IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 


There are three main deposits of phos- 
phate rock in South Africa that can 
probably be developed to advantage, ac- 
cording to trade reports. : 

The Palabora deposit in the Transvaal 
has apatite and rubble containing apatite 
in quantities sufficient to justify its ex- 
ploitation on a large scale. The Sald- 
hana Bay deposit, found in the Hoedjes 
Baai Peninsula, is estimated to contain 
several hundred thousand tons of phos- 





Black-Market Prices in 
Nazi-Ridden Netherlands 


You can still be a gourmet in se- 
verely rationed Holland—but it 
takes plenty of money. Buying a 
“festive” meal in the black market | 
(says the newspaper Nationale | 
Dagblad) would entail such prices 
as $18 for a lobster, $13.50 for a 
duck or chicken, and the rest in | 
proportion. The prices of drinks 
are equally exorbitant. A quart of 
Bols gin brings an easy $12.50. 

Many Netherlands restaurants 
take no notice whatever of the so- 
called meatless days and, clandes- 
tinely of course, sell meat dishes at 
ludicrous prices. It is no secret 
that among their best customers 
are not only members of the Dutch 
Nazi Party but also a good many 
Germans. 

A Dutch informant recently de- 
clared in London that in the 
Utrecht railroad station a meat 
stew was sold at $1 per plateful. 
The potage contained no meat at 
all but quite a number of potatoes. 
At a Hague restaurant a plate of 
spinach with a poached egg was of- 
fered at the “special price” of $2.50 
—and two thin slices of ham with 
two eggs on toast cost 10% guild- 
ers, or approximately $6. In most 
restaurants a meal consisting of 
thin soup, a slice of meat, vege- 
tables, and a small helping of “sub- 
stitute pudding” comes to $2.50. 











phate rock. The phosphate content js 
said to range from 15 to 28 percent, but 
the size of the deposit would make its in. 
vestigation worth while. 

The third phosphate mine, Langebaan, 
is near the Hoedjes Baai deposit, but dif. 
fers from the latter in that it is a calcium 
phosphate deposit. It is not large, but 
the material is said to be easy to treat, 
This deposit is reportedly to be worked 
soon. 

Experiments have been conducted for 
some time by the Minerals Research Lab. 
oratory at Johannesburg to find an 
economical and practical method of in. 
creasing the solubility of South African 
apatite; no definite results, however, 
have yet been obtained. 


SPAIN TO PRODUCE MORE COPPER 
OXYCHLORIDE 


Authorization has been granted in 
Spain for the erection of a new plant for 
the proe=ction of copper oxychloride, 
according to trade reports. This materia] 
is used by the Spanish paint industry, 


Coal, Peat, Bri- 
quets and Fuel 
Gases 


DENMARK INCREASES OUTPUT OF PEAT 


Peat production in Denmark reached 
5,000,000 metric tons last year, say Brit- 
ish trade reports. This is an enormous 
increase over the former average out- 
put of some 500,000 metric tons per 
year, and a convincing illustration of 
the strenuous efforts that have been made 
to ease the country’s fuel situation. 

According to estimates, Denmark con- 
tains about 145,000,000 metric tons of 
peat suitable for fuel, of which about 
117,000,000 tons are located on the Danish 
mainland, Jutland. Neither of these fig- 
ures includes holdings of less than § 
hectares (or about 13.35 acres). 


GERMANY TO STIMULATE PEAT PRODUCTION 


Having as its particular field the stim- 
ulation of peat production, a new com- 
pany, Deutsche Torf G. m. b. H., has been 
formed in Berlin with a capital of 100,000 
reichsmarks. This is one of the “trust 
companies” established by the Nazis for 
the organization and control of industries 
in the “occupied” eastern territories. 


HUNGARY'S FUEL SITUATION 


Since the beginning of the war, Hun- 
garian coal-mining companies have 
spent 100,000,000 pengé (about $19,500,- 
000) on mines and plants, according to 
the Minister for Industry. Production 
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has increased 30 percent, but a shortage 
of pit props is now hampering the work. 

Efforts have been made to increase 
the use of natural gas in that part of 
Transylvania ceded by Rumania, and now 
an electric power station, using natu- 
ral gas as a source of energy, is being 
puilt at Marosvasarhely by a semiofficial 
company. 


FUEL SHORTAGE IN IRELAND 


Coal stocks in Ireland were not im- 
proved during October—consequently no 
increase in gas service, which is now lim- 
jted to 512 hours a day, can be expected. 
There is no coal for domestic use, all 
supplies being allotted to industrial 
concerns. 

In Dublin it is reported that peat sup- 
plies are ample to fulfill the city’s ration 
requirements for the winter at the pres- 
ent allotment of 1 ton per household 
every 2 months. 

The Great Southern Railway Co.’s 
priquet-making plant in Dublin is sched- 
uled to begin operations soon. The 
plant is expected to produce 100 tons of 
priquets a day from a combination of 
peat, timber, duff, smoke-box ash, and 
a portion of native coal from Athy and 
Rossmore. The company’s briquet plant 
at Inchicore now produces about 20 per- 
cent of the total quantity of fuel used 
by the railways. 


PRODUCTION OF PEAT IN POLAND 


Development of the peat deposits in 
eastern Poland has been delegated to a 
Central Bureau recently established at 
Rowno in Volhynia Province, according 
to European press reports. Production 
of peat in this area is expected to reach 
500,000 metric tons annually. The Bu- 
reau has taken over 89 peat deposits on 
which about 10,000 workmen are 
employed. 


SWEDEN’S PRODUCTION OF PEAT AND 
BRIQUETS 


Sweden’s largest peat-producing plant 
is located at Sosdala in the Province of 
Skane and has an annual capacity of 
120,000 tons. A factory has been built 
there for the manufacture of turf bri- 
quets. Production of peat by machinery 
alone is expected to amount to 1,000,000 
tons this year. 


Coat SHORTAGE ACUTE IN SWITZERLAND 


The Swiss are assured of only 15 per- 
cent of their normal household require- 
ments of coal for this winter. 

Because some of the mines—recently 
reopened to relieve the coal shortage— 
are producing a very low grade of coal, 
the Swiss Government has found it neces. 
sary to forbid the marketing of indige- 
hous coal having an ash content exceed- 
ing 50 percent. 


Construction 


BUILDING ACTIVITY IN ARGENTINA 


Building activity in the Federal Capi- 
tal of Argentina during August 1942 
increased sharply over the level of the 
corresponding month of 1941, and also 
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Ruthless and Reckless: Jap 
Methods in Indies 


Another empty boast was made 
recently when the Japanese radio 
claimed that “after 8 months of 
experimenting the Java timber in- 
dustry operates all over the ‘is- 
land.” This report not only re- 
vealed how Java is systematically 
looted of its resources—it also 
showed that the Japanese entirely 
disregard the welfare of the popu- 
lace. 

When the Netherlands Govern- 
ment took over the colonization of 
the Indies, unwise cutting of wood 
by the Indonesians had had a 
gravely adverse influence upon cli- 
matic conditions, as well as on the 
water supply for native ricefields 
(sawahs). Clandestine woodcut- 
ting was forbidden and the only 
timber cut for industrial purposes 
came from the Government’s spe- 
cial plantations. Moreover, affor- 
estation was vigorously taken in 
hand. 

The profit-seeking Japanese in- 
vaders are now destroying the good 
work achieved in the course of 
nearly three centuries. 




















exceeded that of July 1942. The num- 
ber of permits granted was 1,797, valued 
at 20,459,694 pesos, compared with 1,470 
permits and 11,582,491 pesos for August 
1941 and 1,403 permits valued at 15,- 
806,605 pesos in July 1942. 

The total figures for the first 8 months 
of 1942 show the number of permits 
issued was 10 percent less, but the total 
construction value was 1 percent more 
than for the corresponding period of 
the preceding year. 


New “ALL-WEATHER” Roap FOR BOLivia 
AND PERU 


The Bolivian and Peruvian Govern- 
ments are trying to reach an agreement 
for constructing an all-weather road 
from La Paz to the Desaguadero River 
following the west side of Lake Titicaca 
to Puno and Arequipa, Peru. The pres- 
ent road is almost impassable during the 
rainy season. The proposed road would 
be constructed of asphalt and would link 
the Altiplano, or high tableland, with 
the road system of southern Peru. 


ProposeD ROAD FOR LINKING BRAZIL AND 
BRITISH GUIANA 


Plans for building great highways 
linking Brazil and British Guiana were 
announced recently by the Governor of 
Bahia (Brazil), on his return from a 
visit to Guiana. The roads, built as a 
means of increasing trade between the 
two countries, will also speed the trans- 
port of rubber and other essential prod- 
ucts between South and North America. 


CHILEAN Port BEING ENLARGED 


The port of Valparaiso, Chile, is be- 
ing enlarged and rebuilt by the Govern- 
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ment, according to the press. Vessels, 
cranes, buoys, and other materials are 
to be purchased and warehouses erected. 


LITTLE BUILDING ACTIVITY IN EcyPT 


Construction activity in Egypt re- 
mained at an abnormally low level dur- 
ing the third quarter of 1942. The 
difficulty in obtaining the necessary 
building materials, and the prices of 
such quantities as were available, con- 
stituted a great obstacle to construction 
operations. Most of the construction 
undertaken during the quarter was con- 
nected with military projects. 


MEXICAN RoaD NEARS COMPLETION 


The road from Zacatepec, Puebla, to 
Tuxpan, Veracruz, Mexico, will be com- 
pleted by the end of this year, according 
to an announcement by the Secretary of 
Communications and Public Works. 
This highway, passing through one of 
the wealthiest agricultural regions of 
the Republic, had reached 310 kilometers 
(193 miles) in length at Poza Rica, Vera- 
cruz. It is 12 meters (39 feet) in width. 


SWEDEN TO PRODUCE WIRE CONCRETE 


A new building material—wire con- 
crete—developed in Sweden, is expected 
to effect a saving in both coal and iron 
in its manufacture. It has been found 
to be an excellent material when made 
into roof beams, floor and roof slabs. 

The new product, invented by a Ger- 
man engineer and perfected by a Stock- 
holm firm, is manufactured into beams 
or rectangular slabs. In the process, the 
concrete is poured around reinforcings 
made of tightened steel wires. By re- 
leasing this tension, the beams are given 
a slight deflection which, as a rule, is 
counteracted when pressure of the full 
load after erection is exerted, making 
the beams nearly level. The material is 
much lighter in weight than former 
types. 

Although engaged on other work for 
the remainder of this year, the firm plans 
to produce the new material at its new 
Stockholm factory next year. 


BUILDING PROGRAM EXPANDED IN UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


The defense building program in the 
Union of South Africa is continuing to 
expand, states the British press. The 
cost of construction during the present 
year is estimated at £11,000,000. 

Two-thirds of this amount will be 
spent in coastal areas, whereas last year 
two-thirds was spent inland. The Union 
is now producing building materials 
which previously were imported, and this 
is expected to ease the housing situation, 
since municipalities may proceed at once 
with schemes for low- and medium- 
priced dwellings. 


MANY WORKSHOPS ERECTED IN SOUTH 
APRICA 


New workshops, boilermaker shops, 
gunmaker shops, and machine shops are 
being erected at Woodstock, Union of 
South Africa, adjacent to Capetown’s new 
harbor, according to trade reports. 
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Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


OUTPUT OF CANADIAN STATIONS 


Output of thermoelectric and hydro- 
electric stations in Canada totaled 2,946,- 
610,000 kilowatt-hours in September 1942, 
according to figures issued by Dominion 
officials. This is an increase compared 
with the corresponding month of 1941 
(2,866,647,000 kilowatt-hours), but, with 
the exception of February, is the lowest 
monthly output recorded in 1942. Net 
consumption increased in six of the Prov- 
inces during the month, but three—Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Manitoba— 
reported decreases. 

The following table shows net con- 
sumption in September 1942 in each 
Province, and also for the first three 
quarters of this year. 


[In thousands of kilowatt-hours] 





} 
Vv 
September | Januar 


Province | to Septem- 
| 1942 | ber 1942 
| 

Prince Edward Island . 759 6, 938 
Nova Scotia_____.___- 35, 803 358, 729 
New Brunswick ; 26, 304 349, 909 
Quebec____- ee ae ae eae 1, 260, 331 11, 881, 139 
Ontario 1, 015, 531 9, 257, 070 
Manitoba. : 121, 329 1, 155, 397 
Saskatchewan___ 51, 851 463, 291 
PS ae 39, 840 324, 119 
British Columbia : 209, 570 1, 887, 808 











INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS IN COLOMBIA To PrRo- 
DUCE ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Industrial schools in Bogota and 
Medellin, Colombia, are planning to start 








Colombia Brings Rubber to 
Market by Plane 


Airplanes are going to play, 
henceforth, a significant role in 
| bringing to market the rubber | 
| gathered in various regions of the 
| Republic of Colombia—often in re- 
mote forest and jungle country. 
Most of this rubber is destined for 
the United States, under purchase 
agreements effected by the United 
States Rubber Reserve Corpora- 
tion. 

A series of new airdromes and 
river airports is now under con- | 
struction in the interior of Colom- 
bia, according to a very recent 
statement by Sefior Marco Aurelio 
Arango, the Republic’s Minister of 
Public Works. Sefhior Arango had 
just returned to the capital, Bo- 
gota, from the town of Calamar | 
where he inaugurated a new air- 
port. Calamar is 200 miles south- 
east of Bogota, on the Vaupes 
River, in the heart of the rubber 
country. 
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production of electrical supplies, accord- 
ing to trade reports. It is stated that 
articles manufactured will range from 
screws to motors and that most of the 
materials used will be scrap. 


CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICITY IN FRENCH 
Morocco 


Consumption of electricity increased in 
all the principal cities of Morocco in 
1941, according to figures issued by the 
Protectorate’s Society of Distribution of 
Water, Gas, and Electricity. 

The quantity of electric current sold 
in the largest cities in 1940 and 1941 is 
shown in the following table: 





{In Kilowatt-hours} 
City 1940 1941 
= = aes , | a ie = 
<2 
Casablanca | 48, 946, 095 | | 61, 725, 793 
Rabat-Sale___- i | 10, 990,000 | 14, 579, 996 
Meknes : 4, 514, 181 5, 989, 627 
Fez__. 5,017,000 | 6, 400, 000 
Marrs akesh, Safi, and Mazagan_| 5, 560, 419 7, O82, 004 
Tangier 2, 723,000 | 3, 122,000 





The increase in Casablanca and 
Meknes is reported to have resulted 
largely from heavier lighting and do- 
mestic requirements and from greater in- 
dustrial consumption. In Casablanca, 
power sold for lighting and domestic 
uses increased from 14,719,720 kilowatt- 
hours in 1940 to 22,707,967 in 1941; and 
industrial consumption increased from 
27,875,000 kilowatt-hours in 1940 to 
33,001,736 in 1941. In Meknes, lighting 
and domestic requirements totaled 
3,049,140 kilowatt-hours in 1941, com- 
pared with 1,980,830 in 1940; and high- 
tension requirements amounted to 
2,184,144 kilowatt-hours in 1941, com- 
pared with 1,781,000 in the preceding 
year. 


SPAIN’s NEW HYDROELECTRIC PLANT 


A hydroelectric project ‘now under 
way in Catalonia, Spain, will have a ca- 
pacity of 25,000 horsepower, according to 
the foreign press, and will also provide 
water for the irrigation of approxi- 
mately 12,500 acres. It is estimated that 
the work will cost 45,000,000 pesetas 
(approximately $4,000,000). 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 
Coffee 


Ex SALVApor’s 1942-43 Correre Crop 


It now appears that the 1942-43 Sal- 
vadoran coffee crop will be only average, 
perhaps 830,000 bags of 60 kilograms 
each, compared with an estimated crop 
of 965,000 bags in 1941-42. 

About 250,000 bags of. the 1942-43 cof- 
fee crop had been sold abroad by mid- 
November. In normal years, however, 
by the end of October, about 50 percent 
of the crop, or more than 400,000 bags, 
would have been sold. 

Salvadoran coffee exports for the first 
10 months of the 1942 calendar year, 
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amounted to 818,424 bags, compared 
with 618,730 bags in the corresponding 
period of 1941. 


Dairy Products 
PRODUCTION INCREASED IN AUSTRALIA 


Factory procuction of butter in West- 
ern Australia for the year ended June 30, 
1942, amounted to 15,657,366 pounds, an 
increase of 11.26 percent over the pre- 
ceding year, according to the Dairy 
Products Marketing Board at Perth. 

Cheese production during the same 
period amounted to 1,311,996 pounds, an 
all-time high and 37 percent above the 
preceding year’s production. 

The Board estimated that between 
70,000 and 80,000 56-pound boxes of 
butter would be available for export at 
the height of the 1942 season. Under 
present conditions, little of this surplus 
will be exported, however, as most of it 
has been going into storage for home 
consumption during the late autumn 
months when the State’s production may 
be insufficient to meet local require- 
ments. 


Fruits 
CanaDa’s 1942 Frreit Crop 


Commercial production of apples in 
western Ontario, Canada, in 1942, is es- 
timated at 340,000 barrels, compared 
with 377,700 barrels in 1941. In eastern 
Ontario, production is estimated at 211,- 
100 barrels, against 237,000 barrels last 
year. 

Despite losses caused by brown rot, the 
total western Ontario peach crop is @S- 
timated at 728,000 bushels, an increase 
of 4 percent over 1941. 

A 22 percent increase in 1942 produc- 
tion of plums over 1941 is now figured. 

The yield of the pear crop is estimated 
at 213,000 bushels, an increase of 30 per- 
cent over 1941. 

The total production of grapes is es- 
timated at 36,000 tons, compared with 
22,500 tons last year. 
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BANANA PRODUCTION IN PALESTINE 


The 1942 banana crop in Palestine was 
expected in mid-October to reach 10,000 


. tons, compared with 7,300 tons last year. 


Efforts on the part of the Department 
of Agriculture are being directed toward 
increasing the area under banana culti- 
vation in Palestine. At the beginning of 
1939 there were only 750 acres devoted 
to the growing of bananas, compared 
with the present area of approximately 
2,250 acres. 


Meats and Products 
PorK SHORTAGE IN IRELAND 


About 12,000 hogs in Eire were ready 
to be sold as bacon on September 30, 
1942, and the approximate number of 
hogs of all ages then on feed was 140,000, 
an increase of about 10,000 over June 
30, 1942. 

Commercial slaughterings of hogs 
during the quarter June 30 to Septem- 
per 30, 1942, totaled 68,600. 

The number of hogs received at bacon 
factories during the 39 weeks ended 
September 26, 1942, was 281,243, against 
627,635 during the corresponding period 
of 1941. 

In the quarter ended September 1942, 
feeding of pigs was at the lowest point 
of the year. Available feeding was lim- 
ited to milk, which was in fairly good 
supply; potatoes, of which there was a 
quantity saved from the 1941 crop; and 
a small amount of grain. The feedstuff 
situation was such that the commercial 
feeder of hogs had to discontinue busi- 
ness for want of supplies. Production 
was confined almost entirely to the 
farmer who fed hogs on the remnants of 
the 1941 harvest. 

During the September quarter the 
supply of bacon was sufficient to meet 
only about 40 percent, falling to 25 per- 
cent, of the requirements of the home 
market. 

The estimated number of farm slaugh- 
terings was 53,000. 

Warehouse stocks of bacon at the end 
of September 1942 totaled 8,468 hun- 
dredweight, compared with 19,276 hun- 
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dredweight at the end of June 1942, and 
90,000 hundredweight at the end of 
March 1942. 

A slight increase in hog production has 
been expected during November and De- 
cember 1942. During the early part of 
next year it is estimated that the number 
of hogs available will increase over the 
corresponding months of 1942. 


MExXIco Propucinc More Hocs 


Mexican production of hogs has been 
increasing in the last 10 years, and it is 
estimated that there are now about 
5,500,000 head in the country. The 1940 
census figures, available for 23 of the 
32 States in Mexico, indicate that hogs 
increased relatively more than any other 
class of livestock from 1930 to 1940. In 
these 23 States hogs increased about 47 
percent, cattle about 16.5 percent, and 
sheep about 23 percent. 

Good corn crops tend to stimulate hog 
production, and the Mexican corn crop 
has been above average for the last 2 
years. In 1941 the crop was about 2,124,- 
000 metric tons, and prospects are for a 
good crop in 1942 of about 2,000,000 
metric tons. Imports of corn in the first 
6 months of 1942 and in 1941 were small. 
From 1937 to 1940 imports of corn were 
large, reaching more than 53,000 metric 
tons in 1939. 

The present price of corn in Mexico 
is high compared with the price of hogs. 
Prices this year are about the same as 
last year—13 centavos per kilogram 
wholesale and 17 centavos per kilogram 
retail in Mexico City. However, with 
corn prices about the same and hog 
prices higher than last year, the corn-hog 
ratio this year is more favorable to the 
feeding of corn to hogs. 

Available governmental figures on the 
slaughter of hogs in Mexico indicate that 
there were about 924,018 head slaugh- 
tered in 1940, compared with 707,939 head 
in 1930, an increase of about,30 percent. 

The average dressed weight of hogs 
slaughtered in the country for the 5-year 
period, 1936-40, was 60-kilograms or 
about 132 pounds. 

Consumption of pork increased from 
2.4 kilograms per person in 1930 to 2.9 
kilograms in 1940. 

Imports of hogs are not very large, 
most of them being for breeding pur- 
poses. From 1931 to 1934 a number of 
hogs were brought into Mexico to im- 
prove the breeds, but from 1934 until the 
last year or two little interest was shown 
in the importation of good stock for 
breed improvement. During the first 
8 months of 1942 about 1,330 hogs were 
imported, compared with about 583 
during the entire year of 1941. 

Lard ranks as the most important 
hog product in Mexico. It is preferred 
to vegetable oils for cooking purposes. 
The hog is raised in Mexico for the lard 
as much or more than for the pork. 

As far back as import data are avail- 
able, or since 1901-02 Mexico has im- 
ported considerable quantities of lard. 
The largest imports of lard were made 
between 1921 and 1930, when they aver- 
aged about 25,022 metric tons a year. 
During the early 1930’s very little was 
imported except in the year 1934 when 
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“And in the School of 
Darkness Learn” 


“No school during the cold win- 
ter months,” was recently decreed 
by the Italian Under-Secretary of 
Education. This Mussolini official 
pointed out, however, that the pe- 
riod of interruption was not to be 
considered a holiday by children or 
parents; and parents were im- 
plored to see that the children do 
not “squander their time in idle- 
ness” but study at home. 

The Under-Secretary said that 
there would be only 173 days at 
school.in the next scholastic year— 
the shortest in history. 

Dearth of fuel is the reason for 
the decree. 




















imports amounted to over 16,000 metric 
tons. Imports have increased in the last 
3 years, and were 8,047,181 kilograms in 
1939-40, compared with 9,523,079 kilo- 
grams in 1940-41. 


Imports of other pork products were 
small compared with lard. Ham and 
bacon imports are not significantly dif- 
ferent in 1940-41 than they were in 1939— 
40, but during the 1941-42 season they 
showed a tendency to further decline, 
especially imports of ham. In 1939-40 
imports of ham amounted to 114,773 
kilograms, compared with 125,399 kilo- 
grams in 1940-41, and bacon imports 
amounted to 27,039 and 30,162 kilograms, 
respectively. 


Sausage imports in 1941-42 are the 
largest for the last 6 years. In 1940-41 
they were 64,985 kilograms, against 
33,854 kilograms in 1939-40. 

The increased domestic slaughter of 
hogs in the last few years has probably 
counterbalanced the increased popula- 
tion and the increased consumption of 
pork per capita in Mexico. 

Hog prices increased from 88 cen- 
tavos (1 centavo=about $0.002 United 
States currency) per kilogram in April 
1942 to 1.10 pesos (4.85 pesos=$1 United 
States currency) in September. Prior to 
April of this year there had not been any 
large increase in hog prices for 3 years. 
This recent rise in prices and the lack 
of similar rise in the price of corn has 
made hog feeding more profitable. 


Poultry and Products 
ARGENTINA’S EGG Exports INCREASING 


Although the Argentine egg-drying in- 
dustry has been in operation only since 
1941, it has now progressed to where 
it is estimated that about 1,000,000 cases 
of eggs, of 30 dozen each, can be dried 
annually for exportation. It is reported 
that the entire poultry industry is on 
the upgrade, and egg supplies available 
for exportation are increasing every year. 

In the past Argentina’s egg exports 
were almost entirely in the form of fresh 
eggs. Exports of fresh eggs in the shell 
for the years 1938 to 1941, and the first 
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6 months of 1941 and 1942 were as fol- 
lows: 


Year Kilograms 
RR ES REET Sa Cee I 6, 139, 956 
SRR ERRES Tine ERB S=atieed Se 9, 442, 069 
SELB a ee SR 9, 208, 058 
RE SSE CSS a 6, 608, 485 
Se 6-2) 2s 121, 064 
| Sener 1, 502, 822 


The United Kingdom and the United 
States have been the largest markets for 
Argentine eggs, especially since the out- 
break of the war. In the years before 
1936, Spain was a large market, and in 
1937, 1938, and to some extent in 1939, 
Germany bought heavily. Since 1939, 
however, exports have gone almost en- 
tirely to the United Nations and to other 
South American countries, principally 
Uruguay. 

Wartime shipping problems and the 
need for food brought about the neces- 
sity of producing food in concentrated 
form. This need has been the principal 
factor in the establishment and progress 
of the egg-drying industry in Argentina. 

Argentina can produce dry-egg pow- 
der at a lower price than the majority 
of egg-producing countries because, 
during the heavy producing seasons, 
prices are 50 centavos (about 12 cents 
United States currency) or lower per 
dozen. Contract prices for dry-egg pow- 
der are not definitely known, but are 
reported to range from 9.50 pesos to 11 
pesos per kilogram (about $1 to $1.25 
United States currency per pound). 

In Argentina, the largest egg-produc- 
ing months are September and Novem- 
ber. Consequently, the greatest activity 
in the egg-drying industry is during this 
period. The bulk of the eggs will prob- 
ably be dried from September to about 
February. However, during the months 
of largest egg production when prices 
are lowest, the egg-drying plants buy 
in excess of their current drying ca- 
pacity and keep the eggs in cold storage. 
Therefore, drying may continue until 
March or April, and some of the larger 
plants may operate for a month or 2 
longer. 
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CANADIAN PRODUCTION OF DRrIED-EcG 
POWDER 


The production of dried-egg powder in 
Canada is a vital war industry which has 
aided the poultry raisers of the Prairie 
Provinces. The Saskatchewan quota for 
1943 is 500,000 cases, or double the 1942 
quota. Manitoba’s quota will be 400,000 
cases and Alberta’s 300,000 cases. There 
is a strong domestic demand, because of 
the meat shortage, and it has been esti- 
mated that the demand for dried-egg 
powder will increase 15 percent in the 
next 12 months. 


Sugars and Products 


PRODUCTION OF HONEY IN CANADA 


Honey production in Canada for 1942 
is estimated at 19,836,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 27,472,100 pounds in 1941. 
The decrease is said to be due to the cold 
weather in the gathering season. The 
production per colony in 1942 was 46 
pounds, compared with the long-time 
average of 70 pounds. 

Production for the three Prairie Prov- 
inces in 1942 was 8,398,000 pounds, most 
of which came from Manitoba, com- 
pared with 11,056,500 pounds in 1941. 
Manitoba honey production has devel- 
oped into an important industry in the 
last 20 years. About 3,500 beekeepers 
and a total of more than 56,000 hives are 
located in this Province which ranks sec- 
ond to Ontario in quantity produced. 
In quality, Manitoba honey ranks with 
the best in Canada. The United King- 
dom has been purchasing honey from 
Manitoba since 1937, and Germany im- 
ported some in 1938. 


SuGaAR-BEET PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


Commercial sugar beet production in 
Canada is estimated at 701,000 tons, com- 
pared with 711,700 last year. A 10 per- 
cent reduction in acreage was offset by a 
10 percent jncrease in yield. In Mani- 
toba 15,000 acres were sown, as against 
16,800 last year, but yields increased to 
8.67 tons from 5.51 tons per acre. This 
brought the production to 125,000 short 
tons, compared with 92,500 last year. 
Alberta, on a somewhat larger acreage, 
has harvested an estimated 331,000 tons 
of beets, compared with 297,298 tons in 
1941. 


PEerRv’s SuGAR INDUSTRY 


Sugar production in Peru for the first 
8 months of 1942 is estimated at about 
275,000 short tons. Total sugar exports 
for the same period were 209,567 tons, 
compared with 259,655 tons in the first 
8 months of 1941. Approximately 70 
percent of the total went to Chile this 
year. 


Vegetables and Products 


PRODUCTION OF BROADBEANS IN CHILE 


The area in Chile sown to broadbeans 
or horse beans, in 1941 was about 1,000 
hectares, and the 1942 acreage is believed 
to be about the same. The yield per 
hectare is from 10,000 to 15,000 kilograms 
when the beans are harvested green, and 
from 1,000 to 1,200 kilograms when har- 
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vested dry, according to the Department 
of Rural Economy of the Chilean Minis. 
try of Agriculture. 

Dry broadbeans exported from Chile 
in 1941 amounted to 206,930 kilograms 
of which Great Britain took 200,730, Ar. 
gentina 5,500, and Brazil 700 kilograms, 
Before the outbreak of World War I, 
Chile exported about 300,000 kilograms 
of dry broadbeans each year. About 90 
percent of these exports went to Ger. 
many and Italy. 

Limited stocks of broadbeans are 
available in the warehouses of a number 
of produce houses in Santiago and a few 
other cities of Chile, but the size of total 
stocks in the country is not known. 


TURKEY’s 1942 BEAN CROP 


Trade estimates indicate that the 1942 
Turkish bean crop will amount to be- 
tween 40,000 and 45,000 metric tons and 
will compare favorably with the 194} 
bean crop. 

Domestic consumption of beans prior 
to the outbreak of the war was less than 
other staple foods, particularly rice, but 
it has increased sharply during the last 
2 years, and now beans constitute one of 
the principal foods of the majority of 
the Turkish people. The price difference 
as compared with other leguminous 
foods has been the chief factor in in- 
fluencing higher consumption. The re- 
tail price for beans ranges from 60 to 
75 piasters (132.20 piasters=$1 United 
States currency) per kilogram, compared 
with rice which retails for 160 piasters 
per kilogram. One of the more im- 
portant retail grocers in Istanbul stated 
that his sales of beans which before the 
war amounted to around 8 tons per 
month now totaled 20 tons. 

During the last 2 years there have 
been no exports of Turkish beans. This 
absence of foreign sales is the result of 
an embargo announced in the Turkish 
Government’s decree effected June 10, 
1940, which included beans and other 
products vital and necessary to the na- 
tional economy. An exception was made 
in 1941 by the Government when, 
through the intervention of Great 
Britain, 2,850 metric tons of beans were 
shipped to Greece in order to alleviate 
the food shortage there. 

Exports of Turkish beans during 1939 
totaled 7,925 metric tons valued at 
1,051,594 Turkish pounds (1 Turkish 
pound=$0.75 United States currency) 
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From Daily Double to 
Triple Yield 


From the Derby Race Course, 
says the British Ministry of Agri- 
culture, has been reaped what is 
| thought to be a record rye har- 
| vest—nearly three times the aver- 
| age yield per acre. 

From an area of less than 13 
acres the rye crop threshed out at 
23 tons, 11 hundredweight, in addi- 
tion to 27 tons of straw. All the 
rye was sold for seed. 
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Nicaraguan Government 
Retails Quinine 


Because many “boticas” and 
other sales places in Nicaragua 
have stopped selling quinine tab- 
lets (of 0.25 grams) to the public, 
claiming that the margin—10 per- 
cent—was too small, the Republic’s 
Director General of Sanitation has 
taken steps to establish his own 
outlets for the sale of this essential 
drug through various Government 
agencies. The quinine is supplied 
by the State Medical Service. 
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and in 1940 they totaled 11,765 metric 
tons valued at 1,824,157 Turkish pounds. 
During 1939 Germany was the heaviest 
puyer, accounting for approximately 51 
percent of the total, and Italy and 
France were next. In 1940 France was 
the chief purchaser, accounting for 65 
percent of the total, and Italy came 
second. 

As local farmers are receiving better 
prices for their products, it would ap- 
pear that a shift to more remunerative 
crops will result, and, with this in view, 
it is probable that there will be an in- 
crease in the amount of beans planted 
during 1943. 


Iron and Steel 


BRAZIL’S EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


The value of exports of plain and gal- 
vanized wire from Brazil in 1941 is re- 
ported by the press at 2,658,212 milreis 
(approximately $161,104). Exports 
during the preceding year were insig- 
nificant. 

Imports of iron and steel plates into 
Brazil declined to 40.861 metric tons in 
1941, from 50,412 tons during the pre- 
ceding year. 

Imports of iron pipes and tubing fell 
from 31,712 tons in 1940 to 29,180 tons in 
1941, and tinplate from 66,740 tons to 
59,469. 


FuEL SHORTAGE CURTAILS OPERATIONS IN 
SPAIN 


Only 11 of Spain’s 18 blast furnaces 
were in operation in August according to 
European press reports. A shortage of 
fuel is given as the reason for the shut- 
downs. 


MINING OF IRON ORE IN SWITZERLAND 


Iron ore is mined in Switzerland, but 
since the country has no smelting in- 
dustry, its chief value is in its ready ac- 
ceptance in exchange for imports of 
much-needed iron and steel] manufac- 
tures and coal. 

Prior to the outbreak of the war, iron 
ore was mined in the Gonzen Mountains 
in the east and in the Fricktal Mountains 
in the Canton of Aargau. These mines 
are now being fully exploited and several 
other deposits are being worked, al- 
though the quantity of ore mined is lim- 
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ited and technical difficulties are en- 
countered. 


Although the deposits of hematite ore 
in the Gonzen fields are limited, those 
of the Fricktal amount to 50,000,000 tons 
and would form an ample supply for a 
blast-furnace plant. A small amount of 
pig iron is being produced in electric 
furnaces. However, the quantity cannot 
be increased with the present facilities, 
and the erection of a blast furnace is 
much desired. The extreme difficulty of 
obtaining such a furnace and the neces- 
sary supporting equipment, under pres- 
ent conditions, makes it unlikely that 
any attempt in this direction will be 
made. The future development of an 
iron and steel industry is largely de- 
pendent on the availability of electrical 
energy at prices which would permit 
competition with other countries. 


Switzerland’s chief sources of iron and 
steel are Germany and Sweden. Ac- 
cording to press reports, by agreement 
Germany was to deliver 13,500 tons of 
iron monthly up to the end of 1942. 
Small quantities are also received from 
Bohemia, Moravia, France, Spain, and 
the Balkan States. 


Leather and Re- 


lated Commodities 
Hides and Skins 


MARKET CONDITIONS IN ARGENTINA 


October found little change in the 
salt-hide market, where continued re- 
duction of animal slaughtering has re- 
sulted in a reduced sales volume; 
consequently available supplies are still 
lagging well behind export demands. 
Dry-hide market continued keen, with 
Swedish buyers bidding well for the 
product. 


Tanning Materials 


EGYPTIAN TANNING INDUSTRY 


Leather tanning and shoemaking now 
number among the main industries 
flourishing in Egypt as a result of lack 
of imports, monetary inflation, and huge 
demands by the Allied forces. 


Up until the last few years, sole leather 
made up the largest proportion of the 
Egyptian tanning industry’s production, 
a considerable amount of other leather 
goods being imported from Europe and 
the United States. 


More important centers of the Egyp- 
tion tanning industry are the Alexandria 
Governate, Cairo Governate, Fayoum, 
Assiut, and Tanta Districts. 


PRODUCTION OF TANNIN IN FRENCH 
Morocco 


In 1941 Morocco produced 72,600 quin- 
tals of tannin, 41,000 of which were from 
the cork tree. As the production of tan- 
nin causes the death of the tree, it is 
obtained only from old, useless, or dying 
trees of no value as cork producers. As 
a result, quantities of cork-tree tannin 
are limited, and the cultivation of vege- 
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table substitutes is being encouraged, a 
company being recently founded for that 
purpose. 

Other sources of tannin in Morocco 
are green oak, pine, mimosa, tizra, tara, 
acacia, and takaout bark. The greater 
part of these various tannins is used in 
Morocco. 


Lumber and 
Products 


CHILE’s FORESTATION PROJECT 


Chile will carry out a forestation proj- 
ect in the southern part of the country, 
according to press reports. Develop- 
ment will continue over a period of 30 
years, at an anual cost of 3,000,000 pesos. 


HEAvyY DEMANDS ON ITALIAN FORESTS 


The felling of trees in Italian Govern- 
ment forests has been greatly intensi- 
fied because of the unusual wartime de- 
mands, according to recent surveys made 
by the forestry administration. 

Lumber and logs taken from Govern- 
ment forests in 1941 amounted to 
1,035,855 cubic feet; in addition, 110,200 
metric tons of charccal and 77,140 tons 
of firewood were obtained. 

The forest administration now owns 
671,840 acres of land; of this amount, 
400,140 acres, or approximately 60 per- 
cents, are covered with forests. Work is 
being done on a project for the foresta- 
tion of 2,223 acres of land and the re- 
foresting of 1,482 acres of destroyed 
forest land. 

A new sawmill and a plant for distill- 
ing resin were placed in operation in 
1941 in the Sila forest district. 

Particular attention is being given, 
the report states, to beech and fir trees 
to be used in airplane construction. 


LUMBER INDUSTRY IN UGANDA 


The volume of logs sold from Crown 
forests and other land in Uganda rose 
sharply in 1941, the increase over 1940 
amounting to 55 percent, according to 
press reports. 
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Sales of poles for military needs were 
36 percent greater than in 1940 and rail- 
way and industrial firewood 41 percent 
greater. Revenue in 1941 increased 40 
percent; 66 percent of the revenue came 
from timber and poles and 33 percent 
from firewood. 

An: addition of 380 square miles to 
Crown forests in 1941 brought the total 
area to 5,184 square miles; and 14 square 
miles were added to native forest re- 
serves bringing the total to 129 square 
miles. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


SoutH AFRICAN PURCHASES OF 
EQUIPMENT 


Purchases of machinery and equip- 
ment made by mining companies in the 
Union of South Africa in 1941, with the 
exception of rock drills, were pre- 
dominantly from domestic sources, ac- 
cording to figures prepared by the Mines 
Department of the Union. 

The following table shows the value 
of domestic purchases and of imports of 
leading items: 


MINING 


{In South African pounds] 





Ri i I 

¢ n m- 

Item South | ported Total 
Africa 





i 


Reduction plant parts: 
Sorting and crushing_- 


| £122, 771 | £85,925 | £208,696 
Stamp mill: i 





| 

| | 
Shoes and dies......| 75,017 254 | 75,271 
All other __. 55, 666 | 23,695 | 79,361 

Tube mill: | 
Se 357, 486 885 | 358, 371 
Steel balls 621,992 | 16,905 | 638, 897 
All other 81, 786 | 10,609 | 92, 395 
a ERS - _ 76, 032 | 19,825 95, 857 
Rock drills 20, 665 | 88,959 | 109, 624 
Rock-drill parts. _.___-_-... 440, 632 (235,964 | 676, 596 
Rollers, shaftings, ete_.._--_| 74,832 | 3,415 | 78,247 





Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


VITAMIN PRODUCTION FOR MILITARY NEEDS 


If synthetic vitamins are what it takes 
to win the war, the United Nations, it 
would appear, are well on the road to 
victory. To fill requests by the Allies, the 
Agricultural Marketing Administration 
of the United States bought nearly $3,- 
000,000 worth of vitamins in October, 
purchasing more B,; and C than in the 
preceding 18 months of the lend-lease 
program. 

The laboratories of the United States 
are laboring mightily to produce enough 
synthetic and natural vitamins to keep 
Allied forces free from scurvy, beri-beri, 
and other scourges. 

Purchases to date of vitamin A (fish- 
liver oil) total 21,000,000,000,000 units 
costing $3,167,000; vitamin B, (thiamin 
hydrochloride), 7,955 kilograms costing 
$4,057,000; and vitamin C (ascorbic 
acid), 60,923 pounds costing $1,246,000. 
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Riboflavin (vitamin B) and chemicals 
from which vitamin products are derived 
are also being bought. 


Shortages of vitamin A, the “anti- 
black-out” vitamin, are followed by night 
blindness and lowered resistance to 
respiratory diseases. It is supplied in 
55-gallon steel drums for both military 
and civilian use. In Great Britain the 
fish-liver oil is mixed with oleomargarine. 
For military consumption it is sometimes 
added to other vitamins and issued in 
tablet form. 


A lack of vitamin B,, the so-called en- 
ergy vitamin, was responsible in large 
part for the prevalence in World War I 
of beri-beri, a disease characterized in its 
early stages by nervous debility and lack 
of energy. Vitamin B,, in crystal form, is 
being shipped in 16-pound, waterproof 
containers, to the Allies and fighting 
fronts where it is consumed alone or 
mixed with food for use by civilians and 
by those in military service. 


Serious deficiencies of vitamin C cause 
anemia and scurvy. It is consumed in- 
creasingly in tablet form on fronts where 
fresh vegetables and fruits are difficult 
to obtain. It is likewise being sent in 
crystal form to Allied countries where it 
is mixed with food and distributed for 
civilian use. 





Coffee-Foreman School— 
“Not for Bureaucrats” 


The National Coffee Institute of 
Venezuela, which is under the di- 
rection of the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, has established a school for 
“mayordomos’’—or foremen—of 
| coffee plantations. 

This new school is located at 
Rubio, near San Cristobal in the 
State of Tachira. San Cristobal is 
on the Pan American Highway, 665 
miles from Caracas and only a few 
miles from the border of Colombia. 
It is 3,000 feet above sea level and 
| is in the heart of the coffee coun- 

try. 

The school offers 12 scholarships 
| to youths over 18—which include 
| instruction, maintenance, and 100 

bolivars a month. Those who 

complete the course will be given | 
certificates as “Practico Cafetero.” | 

The school, according to its an- 

nouncement, is intended for those 

who will go back to the land and 

put in practice the modern meth- 
| ods which they will have learned, 
| thus advancing the wealth of the | 
| Venezuelan nation. The official | 
statement explicitly points out that 
the new school is not intended for 
persons “who think themselves 
above the average” and “have bu- 
reaucratic aspirations.” 

This agricultural school is typi- | 
cal of the new schools with a prac- 
tical approach which are being fos- 
tered by the Government of Vene- 
zuela. 
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Nonferrous Metals 


BRAZIL’s IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Copper imports into Brazil in 194) 
were 13,030 tons, compared with 1,645 
tons in 1940, and important increases 
were shown also in lead and tin. 

Exports of manganese ore from Brazi] 
in 1941 showed a higher tonnage increase 
than any other raw material. The for. 
eign press reports that 437,402 tons of 
manganese ore were exported in 1941, 
compared with 222,713 tons in 1940. 


DECREASE IN CANADIAN GOLD PRODUCTION 


Gold production in Ontario, Canada, 
in September 1942 was the lowest since 
April 1938, and further declines are ex. 
pected since gold miners have been 
transferred to base-metal mines. Since 
January, 13 gold mines have closed. 

In September the gold mines milled 
799,784 tons and produced 206,687 ounces 
of metal, compared with 1,015,286 tons 
and 257,208 ounces in 1941. The cumv- 
lative output for the period January- 
September 1942 is 8,140,227 tons milled, 
2,060,004 ounces of gold, and 331,356 
ounces of silver. For the comparable 
period of 1941 the figures are 9,210,338 
tons, 2,368,926 ounces, and 410,739 
ounces, respectively. 


SOLDER MANUFACTURE IN CANADA 


Solders with low tin content are to 
be manufactured by a recently incor- 
porated Canadian firm holding patents 
for the process. The press reports that 
special gas furnaces and other equip- 
ment is being installed for this purpose. 


DEPOSITS OF ALUMINOUS MATERIAL IN 
CHINA 


The discovery of large deposits of 
aluminous material in Western China, 
in the neighboring Provinces of Yunnan 
and Szechwan, has been announced by 
the British press. It is reported that 
exploitation will be undertaken by the 
Chinese Economic Ministry. 


METAL SHORTAGES IN SWITZERLAND 
Quantities of metals (other than iron) 





imported into Switzerland since 1940 are | 


reported as negligible. Strict control, 
therefore, has become necessary, and 
there is a concerted effort to recover 
waste material. The situation with re- 
spect to copper, lead, tin, and nickel is 
said to be especially critical; it is some- 
what less serious for zinc and aluminum. 

In view of the numerous new uses 
for magnesium, production in industrial 
quantities during the coming year is 
said to be anticipated. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


PRODUCTION OF SUNFLOWER 
FRENCH Morocco 


SEED IN 


The Moroccan climate and soil appear 
to be extremely well adapted to the 
growing of sunflower seed, which pro- 
duces a good edible oil. Some 2,500 acres 
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have been planted to sunflower in the 
coastal zones, the interior, and the 
mountain areas. 

Sunflower seed returns from 900 to 
1,350 pounds per acre in dry farming. 
In 1942, from the 2,500 acres planted, 
1,350 pounds per acre were harvested in 
the districts of Meknes, Fez, and the 
Gharb, and somewhat less near Rabat. 
Irrigated lands give a yield of from 1,800 
to 2,250 pounds per acre, it is reported. 


PEANUT OIL IN USE IN FRENCH WEST 
AFRICA 


Processed peanut oil is being used in 
place of mineral oil lubricants in French 
West Africa. Mineral oils have been re- 
processed so often that trace of the orig- 
inal petroleum stock has been lost. 

A nontechnical report in the local 
Dakar press, warning that use of the 
aerated peanut oil must be carefully 
watched, describes the oil’s lubricating 
properties as follows: 

Contrary to what occurs in the case ‘of 
mineral oils, viscosity increases with use. 
Finally one obtains a thick gum of the con- 
sistency of rubber. This property compels 
fairly frequent draining. 

It resists very high temperatures badly, 
which prevents its use in cylinders of steam 
engines superheated above degrees (Centi- 
grade), as well as in many Diesel motors. 

It is generally fairly acid but this does not 
seem to cause any great inconvenience. 
Experiments at neutralization have failed 
thus far. 


Paints 
and Pigments 


New ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


New Zealand’s imports of paints, col- 
ors, and varnishes during the first half 
of 1942 were valued at £109,132, accord- 
ing to statistics recently issued by the 
Minister of Customs. 

This is £62,344 less than imports for 
the same period in 1941, when the total 
was £171,476. 


New ENAMELING PROCESS IN UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


A South African paint company has 
recently patented a new enameling proc- 
ess, according to trade reports. Vermi- 
culite, a mineral from the Transvaal, is 
used to secure special coloration and 
metallic effects, and enamel made with 
processed vermiculite is said to resist 
three times as much impact as the ordi- 
nary type of enamel. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


SHALE-OIL PRODUCTION IN ESTONIA 


The Nazis hope to produce 182,000 
metric tons of shale oil in Estonia in 
1943, say British trade reports. Produc- 
tion would thus reach the same level as 
in 1939. The Sillamagi plants near 
Narva, destroyed by the U.S. S. R. forces 
before they retreated, are said to have 
been rebuilt by the Nazis. 
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PROPOSED OIL PIPE LINE FOR FRANCE 


The Rhone-Rhine oil pipe line scheme 
is in the hands of a study group, reports 
the British press. Compagnie Francaise 
des Petroles, which is prominently con- 
cerned in the work, has announced that 
the group will soon form a limited com- 
pany, initially capitalized at 5,000,000 
francs. 

The steel shortage in France, it is felt, 
will hinder any early beginning of con- 
struction work, but a possible pipe line 
connection between the mouth of the 
Rhone and the upper reaches of the 
Rhine with its large industrial centers 
is of obvious importance, especially to 
the refineries along the French Mediter- 
ranean coast. 


Radio 


BRAZIL’s IMPORTS FROM U. S. INCREASED 


Radio apparatus imported from the 
United States by Brazil showed a marked 
increase in both tonnage and value in 
1941, according to the foreign press. Im- 
ports in 1941 weighed 655 tons and were 
valued at approximately $1,700,000, 
compared with 398 tons valued at ap- 
proximately $1,022,534 in 1940. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION DECREASED 


Only 58,839 radio sets were manufac- 
tured in Canada during the second 
quarter of 1942, according to official 
statistics. This is the lowest production 
total reported since the first quarter of 
1939. Producers’ sales also dropped 
sharply, both in volume and value. 

Figures for each quarter of 1939, 1940, 
and 1941 and for the first two quarters 
of 1942 are shown in the following table: 














Producers’ sales 
— Number . 
Period produced V dg 
Number oe 
sands of 
dollars) 
1939: 
First quarter 33, 611 40, 073 2, 981 
Second quarter. 68, 189 52, 895 2, 471 
Third quarter 130,952 | 139, 448 6, 963 
Fourth quarter 115, 755 138, 152 7, 590 
1940: 
First quarter : 91, 751 71, 503 3, 524 
Second quarter 143, 577 85, 937 3, 822 
Third quarter 134, 787 116, 866 | 6, 544 
Fourth quarter 122,540 | 164, 670 | 9, 661 
1041: 
First. quarter 61, 038 77, 121 4,451 
Second quarter 93,666 | 83,215 4, 351 
Third quarter 114,470 | 120, 573 | 7, 112 
Fourth quarter 85,275 | 118, 647 | 7, 570 
1942: } | 
First quarter 89, 164 87, G53 6, 421 
Second quarter..... 58, 839 55, 509 | 3, 624 





SHORT-WAVE BROADCASTING STATION To 
Be ERECTED IN NEW BRUNSWICK, 
CANADA 


The Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion has been authorized by the Domin- 
ion Government to proceed as rapidly as 
possible with the work of erecting a 
high-power, short-wave broadcasting 
station at Sackville, New Brunswick, ac- 
cording to press dispatches. The esti- 
mated cost of the project is approxi- 
mately $800,000. 
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PORTUGAL ESTABLISHES RADIO TELEPHONE 
SERVICE 


Radio telephone service is being estab- 
lished between Portugal and Mozam- 
bique, the foreign press states. Portugal 
already has radio telephone connections 
with its colonies of Madeira and the 


| Railway 
Equipment 


NEW EQUIPMENT DEVELOPED BY CANADIAN 
CoMPANY 


A large Canadian electric company has 
developed a simple heavy-duty, double- 
reduction drive for small Diesel-electric 
locomotives, according to the Canadian 
press. Reportedly the drive will deliver 
high tractive effort at high efficiency for 
the low speeds encountered in switching. 
It is already being used on Diesel-electric 
locomotives as heavy as 70 tons. 

This motor-gear unit can be geared for 
speeds of from 20 to 35 miles per hour. 
All gears are straddle-mounted and au- 
tomatically flood-lubricated so that the 
only attention required is a periodic 
check to maintain the oil at a proper 
level. The unit has only one grease fit- 
ting, which is for the antifriction arma- 
ture bearing on the commutator end. 
The gear case is of cast steel and has an 
easily removable cover, making ready 
access to the axle suspension bearings. 
The heavy-duty motor is class B insu- 
lated and is self-ventilated. 


CONVERSION OF BAGGAGE CARS BY 
CANADIAN RAILWAY 


The Canadian Pacific Railway is con- 
verting 15 through-baggage cars into 
baggage-express cars to meet the in- 
creased demand for those of the latter 
type, according to the Canadian press. 
These cars, formerly used on transcon- 
tinental trains for the fast transporta- 
tion of raw silk received from the Orient 
at West Coast ports, will now be employed 
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to absorb excess baggage and express 
from regular line baggage-express cars. 

The cars being converted are only 44 
feet long, compared with regulation bag- 
gage-express cars of 70 or 80 feet in 
length; hence they are classified as 
“secondary” or “second-line” cars. 

These former silk-carrying cars are 
receiving many alterations, including in- 
stallation of heating and lighting facili- 
ties, alteration of the side doors from the 
through or freight type to the passenger- 
baggage type, and installation of end 
platforms, communication doors, and 
windows. 


ADDITIONAL FLATCARS PLACED IN SERVICE IN 
CANADA 


The first 75 flatcars of 300 ordered 
from the Canadian Car and Foundry Co., 
Ltd., have been placed in service by the 
Canadian National Railways, according 
to press reports. These 50-ton all-steel 
cars have an over-all length of 52 feet, 
and are of the well center and side-sill 
type. 


TRAINS OF THE NETHERLANDS TAKEN BY 
GERMANY 


All Diesel-unit trains of the Nether- 
lands Railways were removed by order 
of the German authorities and sent to 
Germany during August, according to 
European press advices. 

By this order, Germany acquired 40 
articulated 3-car units, 5 of which had 
a 350-horsepower motor unit and the 
others 400 horsepower, with second- and 
third-class passenger accommodations 
and a luggage compartment. 


DresEL LOCOMOTIVES MANUFACTURED IN 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Manufacture of Diesel locomotives of 
various sizes and gages has been under- 
taken by a plant in Johannesburg, Union 
of South Africa, according to press re- 
ports. 

Thus the Union is prepared to build, 
and in fact already has built heavy 
switching engines for its own use, as well 
as 114-ton locomotives such as have been 
exported to the Belgian Congo for a 
special 50-centimeter-game line. The 
Union will also be able to supply other 
Southern African territories with switch- 
ing or light-railway locomotives of in- 
termediate or other size. 


Rubber and 
Products 


SWEDEN’S RUBBER SITUATION 


The rubber situation in Sweden is still 
critical. Manufacture of synthetic rub- 
ber is apparently in the laboratory stage, 


ze 
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and prospects for large-scale production 
are not clearly defined. 

At present about 500 square meters of 
land in Sweden are sown to Kok-sagyz, 
the rubber-bearing plant. Future de- 
velopment hinges on the uncertain pos- 
sibility of importing adequate quantities 
of seed from Germany. To produce 500 
tons of rubber, 1,000 kilograms of im- 
ported seed are said to be necessary. 

Under terms of an agreement with 
Germany, Sweden is to receive 200 metric 
tons of buna synthetic rubber toward the 
end of this year and 2,000 metric tons 
during 1943. The buna will be manu- 
factured into tires under license from 
Continental Caoutchouc-Compagnie. 


A new plant at Alfredshem near Orn- 
skoldsvik in northern Sweden is expected 
to yield 200 metric tons of thiokol a year. 
This type of artificial rubber is derived 
from a chemical process in connection 
with the manufacture of wood pulp. 
Present production is 100 kilograms 
(about 220 pounds) per day. 

The utmost economy in the use of 
whatever rubber supplies are available 
will be necessary to keep traffic moving. 
The recent traffic census indicated that 
commercial traffic in Sweden was greater 
on July 1, 1942, than in the preceding 
year, a fact which makes it likely that 
more stringent measures to effect the 
saving of rubber will be forthcoming. 


Shipbuilding 


The dockyards at Barranquilla, Co- 
lombia, have been purchased jointly by 
the Government and several Colombian 
firms, states the press. A new company 
with initial capital of 1,000,000 pesos (1.75 
pesos=1 dollar) is being formed, not only 
to construct ships, but to rebuild river 
craft and barges into oceangoing vessels 
and tankers. 


EFFORTs TO MAINTAIN EcuUADOR’sS SHIPPING 
SERVICE 


Appeals have been made in the Ecua 
doran press for the Government to make 
use of small wooden ships for carriage of 
goods to Panama and Central America. 
It was suggested that the recently formed 
Ecuadoran Development Corporation 
give financial aid to the wooden-ship in- 
dustry to insure maintenance of essen- 
tial shipping services. 


LARGE-SCALE CONSTRUCTION IN INDIA 


More than 30,000 men are engaged in 
the various Indian shipbuilding and re- 
pair yards, according to press reports. 
More than 300 small naval vessels of 
various types are under construction, and 
some 4,000 seagoing ships have been re- 
paired in Indian yards since the out- 
break of war. 

Construction is handicapped because 
much equipment, including boilers, elec- 
tric generators, and navigation instru- 
ments, must be imported. It is hoped by 
those engaged in shipbuilding that after 
the war protective measures will be taken 
to encourage the organization of local 
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industries to undertake manufacture of 
these materials. 


PORTUGAL’S LARGEST SHIP RECENTLY 
COMPLETED 


The largest ship ever to have been built 
in Portugal, a 7,000-ton tanker, was 
recently completed at Lisbon, according 
to press reports. 


SHip Motors CONSTRUCTED IN SPAIN 


Ship motors of up to 10,000 horsepower 
are to be constructed for the first time 
in Spain by the Sociedad Espafiola Con- 
structora Naval, Bilbao, according to 
European press reports. 


SWEDISH MERCHANT SHIPPING LOSSES 
BEING REPLACED 


Nearly three-quarters of the Swedish 
merchant shipping losses have been re- 
placed by new tonnage from Swedish 
yards and a few acquisitions from abroad, 
according to the European press. From 
the outbreak of war to June 1, 1942, re. 
ports state that 88 new ships were com- 
pleted in Swedish yards, totaling 216,- 
116 tons gross. Of these, 75 were motor- 
ships of 209,166 tons gross. Of the re- 
mainder, 4 were steamers of 5,319 tons 
gross, and 9 were auxiliary sailing ships 
totaling 1,631 tons. 


SWEDEN LAUNCHES NEW LINER 


A cargo and passenger liner of 17,400 
deadweight tons was recently launched 
by Gotaverken, Gothenburg, Sweden, ac- 
cording to press reports. 

The vessel, built for the Swedish John- 
son line and named Argentina, has an 
over-all length of 458 feet, a molded 
breadth of 5642 feet, and a molded depth 
to shelter deck of 37% feet. It will be 
propelled by two six-cylinder two-stroke 
Diesel engines of the Gétaverken’s own 
construction, which, it is estimated, will 
give the vessel a speed of 17 knots fully 
loaded. 


Stone, Clay, and 
Related Products 


BUILDING MATERIALS PURCHASED BY SOUTH 
AFRICAN MINES 


Values of building materials purchased 
by the South African Mines Stores in 
1941 have been officially reported by the 
Mines Department of the Union of South 
Africa. The following table shows pur- 
chases of South African (and Rhodesian) 
goods and of imported supplies: 





South Im- 
Item African | ported Total 


$349, 887] $25, 458) $375, 345 
1,211,900) 33, 776)1,245,676 


Bricks, tiles, and fire clay 
Cement 


Concrete blocks, and the like 121, 459]. 121, 459 
Glass 7 * 2,647] 19,371] 22,017 
Lime, white and blue 1, 503, 674 1,503,674 
Piping, concrete and earth- 

EN Suchinkwonane 95, 385 371} 95, 756 
Sand and stone... 366, 323]. - 366, 323 











Miscellaneous building ma- 


terias........ 240, 334] 83, ens 324, 256 
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Special Products 


BrRAZIL’S IMPORTS OF BICYCLES 


Brazil imported only about 4 percent 
as many bicycles from Japan in 1941 as 
in 1940, according to press dispatches. 
In 1940, imports from Japan weighed 46 
tons and were valued at approximately 
$26,340; in 1941 they dropped to 2 tons, 
valued at approximately $1,060. 


U. K..’s PRODUCTION OF HAND TOOLS 


A large British firm that has been en- 
gaged in the production of a wide range 
of hand tools for 25 years, has recently 
expanded its service by acquiring several 
small companies, each specializing in a 
particular line. One company makes 
garden and pruning shears, cold-steel 
chisels, tin cutters, wire cutters, and sim- 
ilar tools; another produces only engi- 
neering precision instruments; and a 
third concentrates on razor blades and 
frames. 

The parent company maintains its 
own research laboratories. It also has 
a special plant for the heat treatment 
of steel, and a modern woodworking 
factory where all tool handles are made. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Inp1a’s TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Textiles have received a decided im- 
petus in Bengal through the active in- 
terest shown by the Government in the 
last few years. 

Tangible improvements have been 
made in handloom weaving, dyeing, and 
printing, by practical demonstration and 
training. Weavers are encouraged to 
manufacture tassar sarees, dhuties, 
chaddars, and thans on fly-shuttle looms 
fitted with Jacquard attachments and on 
semiautomatic looms. 

The Department of Industries has 
trained students in the weaving of jute 
rugs, table covers, floor mats, marketing 
bags, sporting nets, and carpets. Other 
students have been taught the art of 
wool dyeing and knitting. 

Through the initiative of another 
group of experts, several coir factories 
have been organized for production of 
coir articles, such as strings, ropes, mat- 
tresses, doormats, and belting. 

As an incentive to cottage workers, 
particularly those engaged in handloom 
weaving, the Department secured for 
them specific orders from the Indian 
Stores Department. 

Active paritcipation was also taken by 
the Government in the All-Bengal Hand- 
loom Exhibition at Calcutta and the 
Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition 
at Jessore. 


SITUATION IN IRELAND 


Two of Eire’s leading worsted spinning 
mills are operating at full capacity, and 
all others are producing up to the limit 
of available supplies of worsted yarns. 

The hosiery industry has been cur- 
tailed because of decreased supplies of 
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silk, angora and botany yarns, and im- 
ported cotton yarns, although some 
woolen and worsted yarns are now being 
spun in Ireland from native wool. 


Cotton and Products 


PERv’s COTTON EXPORTS 


Exports of cotton from Peru amounted 
to 2,517 metric tons in September, com- 
pared with 12,003 in the corresponding 
month of last year. For the first 9 
months shipments aggregated 25,549 
tons, or 44,384 below the 1941 9-month 
total of 69,933 tons. 

A reduction in the 1942-43 cotton acre- 
age has been requested by the Govern- 
ment. 


Silk and Products 


DEVELOPMENT OF SILK INDUSTRY IN INDIA 


Aware of the importance of silk in time 
of war, the Bengal Department of Indus- 
tries as early as 1940-41 promulgated 
plans to extend and improve sericulture 
in all its phases, from cocoons to para- 
chutes. 

The program began with modernizing 
the equipment and facilities at the Silk 
Technological Institute, an important 
training center at Berhampore. 

Government nurseries arranged to 
supply breeders with healthy cocoons, 
and examinations were made of moths 
from seed-cocoons of villagers. Newly 
evolved breeds of worms were inspected 
and tried out under ordinary growing 
conditions. Samples of silk were 
gathered from various districts and ex- 
amined by the Raw Silk Conditioning 
House. 

Proceeding to the manufacturing 
branch of the industry, numerous experi- 
ments were conducted at the Reeling 
Institute, to develop more efficient ma- 
chinery. A tandem machine was devised 
for small reeling concerns. In 1941 the 
Province of Bengal had about 1,300 reel- 
ing basins. 

The Silk Weaving and Dyeing Institute 
was reorganized, latest types of machin- 
ery were installed, and training facilities 
were greatly improved. 

Mulberry cultivation also received its 
share of attention from the Research 
Section. New hybrids from cross-breed- 
ing were tested under actual rearing 
conditions, with satisfactory results. 
Exclusive of Government nurseries, 
about 27,568 bighas were under cultiva- 
tion in 1941, compared with 26,936 in the 
preceding year. (1 bigha=1,600 square 
yards.) 

This program, with the newly trained, 
highly skilled technologists, better in- 
formed breeders, and efficient machinery, 
should do much to increase India’s pro- 
duction of high quality silk and manu- 
factures. 


Synthetic Fibers 


LABOR SHORTAGE CURTAILS PRODUCTION 
In U. K. 


In the rayon industry, demand still ex- 
ceeds output. Production is hampered 
by the inability to secure sufficient labor, 
according to a British textile journal. 
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Purchasers’ requirements are filled only 
under difficulty, and some spinners have 
resorted to rationing their customers. 
Government orders are chiefly for lin- 
ings. Variations in styles for the do- 
mestic trade have dwindled. The export 
market is spasmodic. 


Wool and Products 


SITUATION IN CHILE 


About 2,400,000 of the 19,800,000 pounds 
of wool produced this year in the Magal- 
lenes territory of Chile remained unsold 
at the beginning of October. With the 
new yield entering the market early in 
December, this region may have the larg- 
est carry-over in many years. Most of 
the unsold wool is in the hands of small 
farmers. 

Prospects for the coming season are 
uncertain. 


Woo. PrICEs IN SOUTH AFRICA 


The 1941-42 wool clip in South Africa 
is estimated at 810,000 bales, slightly 
less than the preceding year’s yield of 
almost 811,888 bales. Prices are ap- 
proximately 57 percent higher than the 
pre-war level, according to press reports. 


URUGUAYAN MARKET 


During October, the first month o: 
Uruguay’s new season, 1,560 metric tons 
of wool reached the Montevideo market— 
700 tons less than the 2,260 tons which 
entered the market during the corre- 
sponding month of last year. 


Tobacco and Re- 
lated. Products 


PRODUCTION AND MARKETING IN CANADA 


About 75 percent of the 1942 flue-cured 
tobacco crop of Ontario, Canada, fortu- 


(Continued on p. 37) 
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COMPILED IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND STATISTICS UNIT 


New York Rates Reportep By FEDERAL Reserve Boarp 








Annual average Monthly average 
rate rate Rate on 
Country Unit quoted goer — ee —m Dec. 4, 
| 1942 
October | icon “m- 
—- esi 1942 | ber 1942 
Pomme Gres). ............... $3. 0516 $3. 2127 $3.2120 | $3. 2150 $3. 2150 
Australia. ----------.------------- Pound (official)... _._._.___. 3.2280] 3. 3. 2280 3. 2280 3. 2280 
fis TE . 8514 . 8735 . 8763 . 8809 . 8813 
Canada.__-----..----------------- Dollar (official) ___. . 9091 . 9091 9091 9091 9091 
SS OEE TOROS: ES . 2296 . 2459 (t) (t) (t) 
ei a aaa. a cag de ll eer . 3016 . 3014 . 3012 . 3012 . 3012 
“7 LS ae Cry NDS. sane cudedee 3. 0638 3. 2254 3. 2278 3. 2278 3. 2278 
Straits Settlements _. -_....-...--- | ST ee . 4698 . 4713 (+) (t) (t) 
Union of South Africa_-__...-._--- NR tll aaa a 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 
i : eae 3. 8300 4. 0318 4. 0350 4. 0350 4. 0350 
United Kingdom..----.--.-..-..-- {Pound (official). 4.0350 | 4.0350] 4.0350] 4.0350 4. 0350 























OrriciAL Rates 1n Foreicn Countries 


[New York rates not currently available] 














| 


Equivalent} 











Annual average rate ! 
in United re ee 
Country Official Rate States dol- 
lars of unit 
| quoted 1938 | 1939 
| 
| | 
SE SPs pe ae 4 Afghanis =1 rupee lites $0. 0753 Bite 
Belgian a Fa: Ga _-| 44.25 Congolese francs =$1.00_ . 0226 | See -| a 
papas 0 A OTE EEE 1 belga= RM 0.4000 } 2. 1600 $0. 1689 | $0. 1685 
eT at SRS ca a Saas 1llev=RM 0.0305__. 2.0122 * 0124 | * 0621 
China na (Shanghai) hae 1 yuan =$0.0531 - 4.0531 | . 2136 | 1188 
China—Manchuria. 1 M. yuan=1 yen. 2344 | * 2845 | 2596 
Czechoslovakia: | 
Bohemia-Moravia_-- 1 koruna=RM 0.10 2.0400 | *. 0347 | *. 0343 
Slovakia. ---- ee SN + 22 : Slovak crown = RM 0.0860 2, 0344 *. 0348 | *. 0343 
CSRS DR ee oe t= 4.79 kroner =$1.00_ 2088 . 2183 | . 2035 
A neal aN AD LE 0.23973 =$1.00 i 4.1714 5.0130 | 6 4. 5463 
Finland__ 49.35 markkaa=$1.00_ 0203 . 0216 | 0199 
France: | 
Occupied area__--........----- 1 franc= RM 0.0500 | . 0200 . 0288 | . 0251 
Unoccupied area - 43.90 francs =$1.00- . 0228 0288 0251 
French Indochina... _-__--...-...----- 1 piaster =$0.2269_. . 2289 | 7 2880 | 7, 2510 
REN. rsdn dn hte - Sag obs —bhelier RM 2.50=$1.00 . 4000 | *. 4006 | *. 4002 
eS ea eae 1 drachma= RM 0.0167 2. 0067 | 0090 | 0082 
SSE SS CESS a 5.13 peng6=$1.00____ | . 1949 | . 1973 | 1924 
oe OEE ae .| 6.505 kroner =$1.00 _ - . 1537 | : 
te lee 32 rials =$1.00 . 0286 | as 
Ds 1 dinar=£1 1 sterling 4.0350 | 6&4. 8804 6 4. 4354 
Italy__- its 19 lire=$1.00_ _- : 0526 | 0526 | 0520 
0 ARO EE a 1 yen=$0.2344.___. , 2344 | 2845 2506 
Netherlands. _-__--___. __._-----| 1.8838 guilders=$1.00_____- . 5308 | 5501 | 5334 
Netherlands Indies ______.._._____....| 1.8925 guilders=$1.00___.__. . 5284 | 5501 | § 5334 
ce a EE oe $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00. 9091 | 3. 9942 9602 
I ee ee, ea 4.375 kroner=$1.00______- | . 2286 | 2457 2327 
Pe 2 See £P1=£1 sterling | 4. 0350 6 4 8804 | 6 4. 4354 
Poland (general governorship) = 1 zloty=RM 0.5000 | 2, 2000 1886 | 1884 
24.55 escudos to the dollar (checks) | 0409 0433 } 0404 
Portugal. - {is escudos to the dollar (currency) 0667 Caen ; 
Rumania-- 191.30 lei=$1.00._...._...... 0052 *. 0073 | + *. 0071 
So SS 10.95 pesetas =$1.00_..._____. 0913 * 0560 * 0999 
——. 4... 4.20 kroner =$1.00 ! | 2381 2399 | 2380 
Switzerland. 4.31 francs =$1.00.____.___- 2320 . 2253 | . 2268 
Syria. anes 2.195 pounds =$1.00 45.56 7. 5760 7. 5020 
Thailand (Siam) 11 bahts=£1 ees 3659 4445 | . 4032 
Turkey. Sh PRON RR £T1=$0.75_. 7500 8011 | 8024 
<< | RR eS ree 5.30 rubles =$1.00 '!_ 1887 
Y ugoslavia: i 
Croatia. _____. eS eee 1 kuna= RM 0.0500 | 0200 * 0231 9* 0277 
NAR ACSD eg I earan ae 1 dinar = RM 0.0500 0200 * 0231 * 0227 
*Nominal. et available. £ Average for first 3 months only. 
1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency * Based on average for pound sterling. 


and are based on daily v gomuas of noon buying rates 
ew York City as reported by 


4 ed, i Lo, 
the Federal Reserve Board. 


7 Based on average for 
§ Average for Netherlands guilder, 


rench franc. 


* Average for January-August and November-De 





? Based on German official rate for United States dollar. 
3 Averages for first 8 months only. 
Bown Rate set Aug. 18, 1941, by Chinese Stabilization 


cem ber. 
© Official selling rate: The official cable rate is 4.18 


kroner=§$1, and the air transfer rate is 4.15 kroner=$1. 


“For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 
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India Keeps the Hookahs 
Bubbling 


(Continued from p. 11) 


said to employ thousands of people, 
Daily production amounts to about 
40,000,000 beedies, which are shipped to 
all parts of India. 


Methods of Making Beedies 


Much of the filler for beedies comes 
from a village in the Bombay Presidency, 
since the tobacco of that area imparts a 
characteristic flavor to the cigarette. 
The leaf is sun-cured to develop a light 
color and is usually marketed for beedie 
makers after being chopped into smal] 
pieces or granulated. The workers wrap 
the filler in the leaf of the Diospyros 
melanorylon, a species of Indian ebony 
grown widely throughout the country, 
The cigarette is rolled into a thin conical 
form about 2 inches long, one end of 
which is closed over; around the open 
end a colored string is tied. 

No curing of the wrapper leaf takes 
place, aside from allowing it to dry nat- 
urally and softening it with water before 
rolling it into a cigarette. Beedies are 
sometimes perfumed, for those who like 
them that way. After a final singeing, 
the cigarettes are ready to be packed in 
bundles of 25 pieces each. About 1 pound 
of tobacco is required to make 1,000 
beedies, compared with 24% pounds of to- 
bacco necessary for 1,000 American cig- 
arettes. 

Because these cigarettes are very in- 
expensive (they can be purchased for 1 
pie, the coin of the smallest value in In- 
dia), these cigarettes are popular with 
working people in the low-income groups. 
The equivalent of an American penny 
will purchase 20 or more from a retailer, 

In Calcutta higher grades of beedies 
sell for about 70 cents per 1,000 pieces, 
medium grades at 50 cents, and inferior 
types as low as 40 cents. Roughly, an 
average of 9,474,000 pounds of beedies 
are sold yearly, and per capita consump- 
tion is said to be about 0.202 pounds. 

A paper-cigarette industry also is de- 
veloping in India. The fillers of these 
smokes are usually a blend of native and 
foreign types of leaf, the latter being 
either grown locally or imported. The 
main disadvantage is that they are more 
expensive than beedies. 


The Picturesque Hookah 


The use of the hookah, or narghile, is 
one of the most pictuesque smol:ing cus- 
toms in India, and, although somewhat 
on the wane in large industrial centers, 
such as Bombay and Calcutta, these 
bizarre water pipes are still exceedingly 
popular in the 700,000 villages in India 
where almost 90 percent of the popula- 
tion live. 

“Narghile”’ comes from a word mean- 
ing “coconut tree’’—the coconut was first 
used as the water bowl, and still is in 
some cases. It is an unwieldy contrap- 
tion, sometimes ornately carved, consist- 
ing of a porcelain, or clay, bowl which 
holds the tobacco. This bowl is con- 
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nected by tube with another vessel con- 
taining water to which is attached a long 

flexible stem with a mouthpiece. 

A mixture of moist tobacco, usually 
low-grade domestic variety, is placed in 
the pipe and ignited with burning char- 

-ople ee wankoms semen: waell e. besnee je N A tual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of forei dollar, with th 
Me ; OTE.—Ave Ss are ua ing rates for si ar on Ne ork, n ot 10) . wi 
ubout power ful puff on his narghile to coax the following caeaption: Cube -Usites States dollars to the pees: The pen of the Dominican Republic, the Guate- 
ed to pepe i : or 10 Aa a of yoo and a malan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 

powl of water before inhaling. S proc- omar. 
finished. An Indian must take a rather l 
ess cools the smoke—a very important Annual average | average rate | Latest as gag 
cs feature when one considers the rank ; — 
nal quality of the tobacco used—and pro- Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange 
enna duces the characteristic “hubble-bubble” | 1940 | 1941 | 4ug | Sept. | Rate | Date 
, d. The fastidious smoker may pre- 
rts a soun ev nie ieesddiaa 
fer rosewater in his hookah. Ome 
pi cg wrt size from ep —_ Argentina. ....| Paper peso... ..- {Orica B. PONG re t2 t2 is L3 ” 
or larger, down pipes small enoug 1G. - --- wo-e|---c-2--0]  & BB fo nah doen : Do. 
eedi F Me coe. 4. 37 4. 24 422) 423 4.24 
sin to smoke a cigarette with—the latter Bolivia Boliviano Controlled.....-...._} 39.09 | 4x38 | 4646 | 46.46 | 46.46 Now's 
wrap being called cigarette hookahs. Compensation. ... oe hea ea eee ee ae tee soo 
pyros Typically, a group of friends and shop-—prapit Milreis__. Official? ------------2| 16500 | 16.500] 16500| 16.50 (71650 | Nov. 7 
ba keepers gather in a bazar to enjoy a puff (Cruzeiro) 3 | Free market._.._____-- 19.7 19.717 | 19.630 | 19. 630 |}? 19. 63 Do. 
muh on the hookah while exchanging gossip Spec Ses market......) SA) Se | ee ee fe ee ee 
nical or wegen tr hes paps gurgling Chile Peso..__.. OMicial. ce a 19, 37 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 19.37 Nov. 11 
of the pipe. Seated in a circle, they lei- export draft... ... : ’ Do. 
pet surely pass the stem from one to an- Free | Shes | suis | aco | ani | cio | Do 
other. siden |ats | gtas | atm | aie | ac | Be 
> Inin . a A > él. 5 s a 
takes The hookah is generally the Indian’s Agricultural doliar.. |. 531.15 | 3110 | 31.10 | 31.10} Do. 
nat cherished possession and is sometimes Colombia do a ape De . A ity oe gs 7 ev. i4 
4 extremely valuable. It may be inlaid new Endl ag md : 0. 
— with silver and otherwise embellished by Curb — ; t 8 N 6 I 7 ‘ a i a “Nov. 14 
i sta Ric Colon. trolled | ae 5.85 5. 56 5. 64 5.66 | Nov. 
O like fine handiwork. eee me Controlled: pa 5. 62 5. 62 5, 62 5. 62 5. 62 he 
zeing Cuba. Peso_. WOR, . ocx . 90 975 1.00 1.00 1.00 | Nov. 9 
: Ecuador _....| 8 Central Bank (Official) .|716.42 | 15.00 | 1410 | 1410 | 14.10 Do. 
ed Few Women Smoke moe lametaiemeee tt mt te ntl oc = 
? : ommercial Bank __. Se ee ees Set gan ST Ee PED 

1,000 A few Indian women of social rank Honduras. . Lempira. ... ns Omiclal..... BE tare FEM 2.4 2.04 a0 2.06 ae Nov. M4 

, Mex - eso So cenesl etaene =< - nGcowee 5 e . 8 ov. 
of to- lige nya — Wiearseas Cordobe. ......-. } ae ee ; 4 a= he paevasuee os a 21 

, Ee . . ‘ : . 0. 
1 cig group of younger, university-educated Paraguay. Paper peso... - — ao a ae 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | Oct. 31 
y in- women, particularly those belonging to Peru..........| Sol ...d0......--.........--| 617 | 680 | 650 | 680 | 650 | Nov. i4 
for 1 the official set in capitals of Provinces, Salvador. .....| Colon. Ses ee CRBS SET 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do. 
nIn- | ‘smoke cigarettes freely. Among the = Umusuay--.-| Peso... Free} zee | Zar | Le | Le | 190 | De. 

with great masses of Indian women, however, Venezuela Bolivar......... Controlled: ..25.i..-... 3. 19 3. 26 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 | Oct. 31 
oups the habit has made little or no head- Pree... .....------+--+-- MSH [PSO] SH) 5H] FH] DO. 

: way. 
ata The cheroot, which is shorter and eres St, 2 es ee 
sedan: stubbier than a cigar and does not taper 3 End of October. 8 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the 
ieces at one end, is popular in India. A sub- : Established on July 13. ford of currency, replacing the a Sines wey, 1. 
’ us ished Mar. 25. exchange quo ons have nm In terms of cruzeiros 
ferior Ess teins Waetens betes a Rist Aaa 6 For Class 2 merchandise, 1.795; Class 3, 1.87; Class 4, and Poe meme - the dollar. 
y, an ; , i December Note.—Special rates a) 

’ — ar. — pply to automotive equipment 
pedies occupation by the Japanese. In 1939-40 js hat eo 4 ensisuiineek saul i ted from the United 
teres India received approximately 186,000 + Paravunyan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. ewig Se 
ds. pounds of cheroots from Burma—a © Abolished on Feb. 10. 
is de- quantity which, because of the war, fell 
the somewhat below normal. This amount 
e an does not necessarily represent 100-per- 
being cent tobacco, since corn silk and a kind f 

The of leaf called “hpet” are frequently added to give up betel for plug. In some areas To accommodate tobacco harvested 
more to the tobacco that goes into cheroots. small quantities of inferior tobacco are from 1 acre, four pits of 10 feet in diam- 

chopped up with betel nut for flavor, but eter at the top, 8 feet at the bottom, and 
™e : this practice is not at all common. A 6 feet deep are dug. After carefully lin- 
! C Sars tn Luxury Class considerable amount of leaf suitable for ing the sides and bottom of these holes 
2 Better qualities of cigars, though man- the manufacture of chewing tobacco is with grain stalks, the farmer fills them 
ufactured to some extent in India, are grown, nevertheless. Plug is generally with layers of tobacco plants. A gunny 
ile, is definitely in the luxury class. The best flavored with a mixture of cardamom __sack is spread over the top and then cov- 
gz Cus- cigar and cheroot fillers are grown in the and nutmeg. Pieces of midribs and big ered over with clods of dirt so that the 
what Dindigul-Trichinopoly tract of Madras, veins, left from manufacture of other leaf may be subjected to an equal 
nters, and some compare favorably with United products, are often processed for chew- pressure. 
oa States brands. Farmers may be seen ing. In many instances farmers with- After 2 or 3 days, during which a good 
India smoking crude sticks of tobacco which hold a portion of their leaf crop, which fermentation has occurred, the pit is 
pula they call cigars but which resemble cigars is chewed in a more or less unmanufac- opened, the tobacco is removed and is 
in shape only. tured state. kept in a cool place until the next morn- 
nesiil ing. Laborers, mostly women, sit in a 
5 teak Mar ke t for “Plu g” Pit-Curin g row cutting the leaves from the plants. 
is in One kind of smoking tobacco is pre- 
\trap- Plug tobacco has not been widely Tobacco grown for plug is sun-cured pared in India by placing the cured leaf 
nsist- adopted, probably because of the prevail- or pit-cured. Pit-curing probably differs in ordinary well-washed kerosene cans 
which ing habit of chewing the betel nut. Few most from methods employed in the lined withfresh rose petals. After a time 
- con- Indians, it is believed, would be tempted §_ United States. it absorbs the rose aroma. 
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The people of India use a certain 
amount of snuff, but it is the least popu- 
lar of all tobacco products. Although 
certain types of leaf are grown specifi- 
cally for snuff, it is usually made from 
tobacco dust and other waste. 


Marketing Conditions 


In general, the Indian farmer culti- 
vates small plots of tobacco which he 
harvests and gives a preliminary air, sun, 
pit, or fiue curing. He sells his produce 
to a middleman who in turn negotiates 
with a country trader or curer. This 
trader may further process the tobacco 
before sending it to the export market or 
to tobacco manufacturing establish- 
ments. Country traders control the 
market by advancing credit to the mid- 
dlemen; they get interest on the loan 
and commission on the sale of the leaf, 
thus making a profit without running 
much risk. 


Native consumers generally buy the 
finished product in bazars, the shopkeep- 
ers of which may manufacture cigarettes 
or cigars on the premises. Americans or 
Europeans in India, however, may go to 
the large foreign companies for their 
supply of pipe, cigar, or cigarette tobacco, 
largely imported from Great Britain, the 
United States, Turkey, Greece, and other 
sources in normal] times. Before the war, 
an American could stroll into a native 
shop and find his favorite brand of 
cigarettes among the miscellany of tiny, 
dusty show cases. They would probably 
be packed in tins of 50 or 100 pieces. He 
could buy them almost as cheaply as at 
home, because of low tariff rates. 

Tobacco, native to the Western hemi- 
sphere, has acquired a great following 
among the people of India. Efforts to 
satisfy the demands of this vast popula- 
tion have resulted in a gigantic industry. 
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U. S. Export Control and 
Related Announcements 
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Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, 
December 8, 1942: 


No. 421.—Special Bulletin. 


The Office of Exports has issued a Spe- 
cial Bulletin containing the following 
announcements: 


I. Progress of Proposed Operational Revi- 
sions. 


On October first in Washington and a week 
later at the Twenty-sixth Annual National 
Foreign Trade Convention in Boston, the 
Assistant Director of the Board of Economic 
Warfare in charge of the Office of Exports 
outlined for the foreign-trade fraternity a 
series of proposed operational revisions in 
the BEW office designed to expedite, insofar 
as possible under constantly changing war 
conditions, the flow of commercial exports 
from the United States to the countries over- 
seas. Six specific promises were made at the 
time, all having been checked with promi- 
nent exporters beforehand in an effort to 
harmonize proposed operations with trade 
practices as closely as possible. 

The six proposals outlined on October 8, 
and their present status, are as follows: 

1. The first proposal was that there would 
be an extension of time in the validity of 
licenses where shipping conditions made 
such an extension necessary. This has been 
granted under certain circumstances and 
the implementing procedure was announced 
in Bulletin No. 52, of October 13. (An- 
nouncement No. 410 in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for October 24, 1942.) Further study 
is being given this problem where extension 
of licenses is not covered by Bulletin No. 52 

2. The second proposal was that there 
would be a restoration to general license of 
certain commodities destined to Group K 
destinations, removing the need for filing in- 
dividual license applications to obtain au- 
thority to make those exportations. This 
was done and announced in Bulletin No. 51, 
of October 9. (Announcement No. 409 in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for October 17, 
1942.) 

3. The third proposal was that a mecha- 
nism would be worked out for the filing 
under certain circumstances of a single li- 
cense application for a group of related com- 
modities, even though these have different 
Schedule B numbers. An initial list was 
announced in Bulletin No. 53, dated Octo- 
ber 21. (Announcement No. 411 in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for October 31, 1942.) 
Further expansion of this list is contem- 
plated. 

4. The fourth proposal was that a form 
combining the commodity license applica- 
tion’ (BEW 119) and the application for 
freight space (BEW 138) would be worked 
out for simultaneous licensing export and 
certification of freight space application for 
a shipment either ready to move or available 
for delivery to port within 2 weeks following 
date of licensing of goods. The combined 
form (BEW 166) was checked with special 
committees of the trade, and has been ap- 
proved. It is at present being printed and 
will be available shortly for exporters. 

5. The fifth proposal was that in order to 
expedite handling of shipmeNts, arrange- 
ments would be made, if possible, to pool 
shipping activities of WSA and BEW at the 
Port of New York, and, in any case, there 
would be a freight pooling for all shipments 
destined to Latin America. The pooling ar- 
rangements have been completed; and al- 


ready BEW and WSA are working jointly in 
New York, expecting a much better arrange. 
ment in the near future. 

6. And the sixth proposal was that the 
trade would be consulted much more inti. 
mately than in the past, and would be 
brought into the counsels of the Office of 
Exports for the joint effort that lay ahead, 
Four specific informed export advisory com- 
mittees have been set up and meetings have 
been held. Further meetings are now bei 
arranged to deal with specific problems. 


11. The Committees of Exporters. 
These committees and their functions are 
briefly as follows: 


Over-All Advisory Committee 


1. This committee has been set up to con- 
sider and discuss with the Assistant Director 
of the Board of Economic Warfare in charge 
of the Office of Exports and his staff, proposed 
operations and policies of the office, insofar 
as such discussions are compatible with the 
national security. 

2. It will consider and evaluate recom- 
mendations made by the export trade con- 
cerning operations of the Office of Exports. 

3. Insofar as it can be arranged through 
mutual understanding and cooperation with 
other Governmental Agencies, it will serve, 
when called upon to do so, in a consulting and 
advisory capacity in relation to the export 
problems of such agencies. 


Committee on Trade Organization Set-Up 


1. The primary functions of this com- 
mittee, as originally planned, would be to act 
in a consultant capacity to the Office of Ex- 
ports, of the Board of Economic Warfare, and 
to make suggestions as to the operations of 
the Office of Exports affecting specific in- 
dustries. 

2. In view of the job that must be done 
by the Office of Exports, this committee was 
asked to suggest a program of cooperative 
arrangements between the Board of Economic 
Warfare and the export trade. 

3. As occasion may demand in the future, 
this committee may be called on to analyze 
industry relationship to newly projected gov- 
ernment operations affecting export func- 
tions of specific industries. 


Committee on Forms and Procedure 


1. This committee was established to ex- 
amine forms and procedure in the Office of 
Exports of the Board of Economic Warfare 
from the commercial export point of view. 
It was charged with the responsibility of 
recommending changes in forms looking 
toward reduction of paper work and also 
clarification of the information requested of 
exporters. 

2. This committee was charged with mak- 
ing suggestions looking towards the speeding 
up of procedure and operations within the 
Office of Exports and to suggest revised chan- 
neling to carry out improved operations. 


Export Merchant Committee 


1. This committee is charged with counsel- 
ing with the Office of Exports of the Board of 
Economic Warfare as to its relationships with 
export merchants, combination export mana- 
gers, export sales representatives, shipping 
or indenting houses, etc., their problems be- 
ing recognized by the Office of Exports as 
being of a different nature from those of the 
American manufacturing exporter. 

* * . © 2 


In addition to carrying out these proposals, 
assurance was also given to the trade that 
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the Board of Economic Warfare was eager 
to add to its staff, in administratively re- 

nsible positions, 8 or 10 key men with 
proad export experience, to add to those al- 
ready in the Board of Economic Warfare with 
such training and background. 


During the past month, the Office of Ex- 

rts has appointed three such men and has 
made arrangements for the appointment of 
seven more whose entire background has 
peen foreign trade. These men will all come 
into responsible policy-making positions in 
the newly aligned Office of Exports, will 
handle specific commodity and territorial 
assignments and will be members of the 
Policy Staff which meets weekly with the 
Assistant Director and his staff to review and 
coordinate the operations of the Office of Ex- 
ports. 

The export trade is thus assured that cur- 
rent foreign trade problems and procedures 
will be kept in mind in the formulation of 
policy in the Board of Economic Warfare, 
subject, of course, to the general over-all 
war policy of the government. 


111. BEW Realigns Office to Meet Supply 
Program, 


The changing war picture has necessitated 
realignment of many operations in the Wash- 
ington war agencies. One of the most re- 
cent was the announcement of the Controlled 
Materials Plan by the War Production Board 
on November 2. In this re-orientation strong 
emphasis was placed on commodity divisions 
working as coordinators for all claimant 
agencies in the general picture. 


The Office of Exports has an important re- 
lationship to this War Production Board 
plan. In order to implement its own program 
of more clearly defined requirements, more 
effective presentation of shipping needs to 
meet the prompt delivery of these require- 
ments, and in line with the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warefare’s responsibility in conserv- 
ing critical materials needed for the United 
Nations war effort, the Office of Exports has 
realigned its organization closely paralleling 
the supply set-up of the War Production 
Board. 


For the more effective preparation of in- 
formation regarding requirements in the 
field, the Office of Exports is now experiment- 
ing with several plans in Brazil and the other 
American Republics. Without committing 
itsef irrevocably to any so-called “decentrali- 
zation” method to obtain a clearer determi- 
nation of requirements, the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, in cooperation with the De- 
partment of State, is preparing to present 
more effectively documented cases of require- 
ment needs of nations overseas. These will 
be based on more intensive studies and coop- 
eration in the field, for the purpose of meet- 
ing the War Production Board 18-month re- 
quirement program schedule. These efforts 
will be coordinated at the Office of Exports in 
Washington through the Country Program 
Branch. 

Allotments to the Board of Economic War- 
fare as a claimant agency will be turned over 
to the Commodity Divisions of the Office of 
Exports in the newly created Operations 
Branch, which will work very closely with in- 
dustry in the scheduling and production of 
the goods required. 

In view of the importance of shipping, and 
the growing need for coordination of export 
shipping requirements with production and 
with various other government agencies, a 
new Transportation Branch has been created 
to combine and expand the activities of the 
former Transportation Division. 


It is expected that Industry Committees, as 
recommended by the special committee of 
exporters who investigated the problem, will 
work closely with the Commodity Divisions 
of the Operations Branch and with the 
Transportation Branch, coordinated at the 
policy level by the newly created post of Trade 
Relations Advisor, to insure the closest pos- 
Sible cooperation subject to wartime necessi- 
ties between government and business. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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nately was already harvested by Septem- 
ber 5 when frost occurred, causing a loss 
of about 6,000,000 pounds of the unhar- 
vested crop. Total production for 
Ontario is now estimated at 45,000,000 
pounds compared with 68,500,000 pounds 
in 1941. 

Although the per-acre yield is less 
than in 1941 and the cost of labor more 
than doubled, it is believed that growers 
will receive a fair profit. A minimum 
average price of 264% cents a pound (an 
increase of 334 cents over last year’s 
average of 22%4 cents) has been set by 
the Board of Directors of the Ontario 
Flue-Cured Tobacco Marketing Associa- 
tion. The grade of the tobacco is above 
average and will, in -practically all 
cases, sell at prices in excess of the fixed 
minimum. 


Latest reports indicate that the move- 
ment of the 1942 flue-cured crop is slow 
and that prices paid are lower than 
expected. When sales in Norfolk County 
started on November 10, 1942, buying 
was extremely slow, compared with other 
years. Purchases during the first 2 days 
of the sale amounted to only 8,000,000 
pounds. A year ago, sales on the first day 
were estimated at 18,000,000 pounds and 
23,000,000 pounds on the second day. 

All crops purchased to date have been 
bought close to appraisal prices—the 
highest being 1 cent above appraisal, 
whereas the lowest has been one-half 
cent below appraisal figures. Apparently, 
growers have been looking for higher 
prices for their crops and appear reluc- 
tant. to sell at prices lower than 2 or 3 
cents above the appraisal. On the other 
hand, there seems to be no tendency on 
the part of the purchasing company rep- 
resentatives to do any radical buying. 

So far, the highest price reported paid 
for any single crop was 31 cents, and the 
lowest was 23 cents. 

An unusual situation has developed 
this year. Representatives of buying 
companies are permitted only a limited 
amount of gasoline to visit the growers, 
and unless conditions change, buying 
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may possibly have to be carried out at 
the headquarters of the representatives, 
instead of at the growers’ farms. 

Another unusual feature is that there 
is practically no leaf being purchased for 
export, since leaf merchants seem reluc- 
tant to buy at higher prices when they 
do not know whether they will be able 
to ship overseas. 

Some 2,200,000 pounds of the 1940 flue- 
cured crop are held in the district by the 
tobacco associations, and manufacturers 
have on hand a supply sufficient to carry 
them for approximately 2 years, which is 
slightly below normal. 

Total production of burley tobacco is 
now estimated at 9,000,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 9,965,400 pounds last year. 


TOBACCO ACREAGE IN FRANCE INCREASED 


Acreage planted to tobacco in France 
during 1942 is said to have increased 
more than 4,000 hectares over the 13,959 
hectares planted in 1941, according to 
the Professional Group of Tobacco 
Planters of Toulouse. Full utilization of 
stems only partly employed in 1941 is 
contemplated this year. Premiums, fur- 
thermore, were to be granted to planters 
whose crop would be harvested on or 
before September 10. 


Pree SMOKING INCREASES IN U. K. 


Increased taxation on cigarette prod- 
ucts has resulted in some clients chang- 
ing over to pipe from cigarettes because 
they consider it a more economical way 
of “obtaining the solace of tobacco,” say 
some tobacco retailers in Great Britain. 
This trend is reflected in a greater de- 
mand for new pipes, lighters, and related 
products. A shift from the more expen- 
sive to cheaper brands of cigarettes has 
also been noted. 


CIGARETTES SOLD “LOOSE” IN U. K. 


British efforts to cope with the short- 
age of packaging materials have resulted 
in the appearance in some London shops 
of a kind of slot machine which auto- 
matically emits exactly 10 cigarettes, ac- 
cording to trade advices. 

Selling tobacco products in tins (with 
the exception of snuff) has been pro- 
hibited by the Government, and other 
types of containers are also scarce. 
Manufacturers have been urged to ask 
smokers to request loose cigarettes. 
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Trade-Mark 
Applications 


Argentina.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Bolotin Oficial of November 
17, 1942. Opposition must be filed before 
December 21, 1942. 











Class no. and 
Trade-mark commodity 
Virgen _- No. 15—Entire class. 
Rivercol ieee Do. 
a ....| No, 22—Entire class. 
Pinco No. 10—Entire class. 
Dragon. _------ 33 No. 5—Entire class. 
Alaska ..-.-| No, 23—Entire class. 
REE Sa aS RE No. 16—Entire class. 
Se a No. 12—Entire class. 
a ee No. 23—Entire class. 
i iiikentebe onnduseuns Do. 





Colombia.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of November 
14, 1942. Opposition to the registration 
of these trade-marks must be made in 
Colombia within 30 days from date of the 
third and last printing. 











Trade-mark | Commodity 
RE Insecticide. 
Vitabana---_._-- Foodstuffs. 
Arsenosol_---._--- Pharmaceutical products. 
Gastremon___.--- ng 
Nicotamida____-- 
- Pee Threads and yarns of all kinds. 
Reflecta_._..__-- Do. 
SRS ESS Women’s ready-to-wears such as 
hosiery, etc. 
Inmarco-.-._.---- Builders’ or construction material 
such as cement, marble, etc. 
Portrait films..._.| Photographic films, etc. 








Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Montevi- 
deo, on the dates noted. Opposition 
must be filed within 30 days from date of 
publication. 








| | Date of 
Trade-mark Product publi- 
| cation 
| 1942 
iten.......... Textiles, dry goods, ready- | Nov. 12 
to-wears, etc. 
Reposan Olgi..| Drug store and chemical | Nov. 11 
ucts. 
Carnex_- Animal foodstuffs, dairy and | Nov. 9 
agricultural products. 
Nacarol . ‘ Perfumery, toilet and beauty | Nov. 14 
Ludelizar - - _--- Ey millinery, | Nov. 18 
ae. oo gg and boots, 
leather goods 
Montana. ----- ae oun cigarettes, | Nov. 16 
| 
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War Bolsters Haiti’s Economy 


(Continued from p. 8) 


can be said now to fill the peasant de- 
mand in entirety. 


“SHADA” and Rubber 


On May 1, 1941, the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington approved a credit 
of $5,000,000 to the Société Haitiano- 
Americaine de Developpement Agricole 
(SHADA). The company has a capi- 
talization of $1,000,000—all of the stock 
owned by the Haitian Government and 
all of it pledged to the Export-Import 
Bank as security for the credit. 

Early in 1941, the Haitian Government 
signed an agreement with the United 
States to participate in the long-term 
project for the cultivation of rubber in 
the Americas, granting SHADA the ex- 
clusive right to purchase all rubber pro- 
duced in the Republic. 

The possible Haitian rubber sources 
are the Castilla, the Hevea, and the 
Cryptostegia plants. 

Castilla was found already growing in 
Haiti, but, thus far, extraction of rub- 
ber therefrom has been experimental, 
plantations described hereinafter. The 
Hevea tree does not bear for 7 years. 

At the present writing the surest but 
most distant prospect of rubber in quan- 
tity from Haiti is found in the Hevea 
plantations described hereinafter. The 
Hevea tree does not bear for 7 years. 

The third source, not yet proved but 
more capable of early production, is the 
Cryptostegia plant which matures in 6 
months. SHADA will plant in Haiti up 
to 100,000 acres of this plant, to be reim- 
bursed for its outlay by the Rubber Re- 
serve Co. 


Abundance of Labor 


While some Cryptostegia grows wild 
in its hinterland, Haiti was chosen for 
this development rather for its abund- 
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ance of cheap labor—an important fac. 
tor if extraction of the latex by the 
laborious hand method is to continue, 

Of the three aforementioned sources 
‘of rubber, only the Hevea plant shows 
promise of surviving post-war competi. 
tion. 

On its two plantations, SHADA is de. 
veloping—in addition to rubber—ginger, 
peppers, essential oils, spices, and fibers, 

SHADA has also constructed a large 
lumber mill and is encouraging a new 
embroidery and needlework industry; 
the Haitian Government has granted 
duty exemption upon material imported 
for this latter industry destined for re. 
export. 


Haitian-Dominican Agreement 


A commercial convention between the 
Dominican Republic and Haiti, provid. 
ing, among other things, for reciprocal] 
import-duty reductions on _ specified 
products, was signed at Port-au-Prince 
on August 26, 1941. 

By the terms of the convention, the 
Dominican Republic is granted an aver- 
age reduction of 40 percent in the Hai- 
tian import duties on 22 products ex. 
ported to Haiti. In return, Haiti is 
granted reductions of 50 percent in the 
Dominican Republic import duties on six 
products. 

By notes exchanged February 16 and 
17, and April 25, 1942, the United States 
relinquished its most-favored-nation 
right under the United States-Haitian 
agreement to obtain the same reductions 
in import duty which Haiti had granted 
to the Dominican Republic. 


Government Revenues, Expenses 


Approximately 80 percent of Haiti’s 
income comes from custOms revenues. 

Ordinary fiscal receipts for the year 
1941-42 reached $5,119,851, while actual 
expenditures totaled $5,545,232—an op- 
erating deficit of $425,381. In the pre- 
ceding year, receipts exceeded expendi- 
tures by $272,812. The 1941-42 deficit 
converted a standing Treasury surplus 
into a net deficit of $24,208. The past 
year’s deficit results almost entirely from 
the decline in customs receipts. 

On November 9, 1942, the Ministry of 
the Interior announced a favorable bal- 
ance in the communal budgets of 
$74,500. The board of the National Bank 
of Haiti voted to appropriate $24,208 of 
this to reduce the communal debt to the 
Federal Government. This wiped out 
the aforementioned Treasury deficit. 

This is probably the first time in 
Haitian history that the communes have 
repaid any of their debt to the national 
budget. 

In preparing its 1942-43 budget, Haiti 
anticipates an increase in customs reve- 
nues of $616,000 over 1941-42, but the 
entire structure of the estimates rests 
upon anticipated exports, which in turn 
rest upon the availability of shipping. 


Export-Import Bank Loans 


Since 1938 the Export-Import Bank 
has extended to Haiti five credits total- 
ing $12,500,000: 
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(1) June 18, 1938, $5,500,000, through 
the J. G. White Engineering Corporation, 
to cover materials, equipment, and serv- 
ices for public-works program, that is, 
roads, irrigation, drainage, water supply 
and agricultural development. (See 
“Public-Works Program.”) 

(2) June 16, 1939, $500,000, to Stand- 
ard Fruit & Steamship Co., to cover ma- 
terial and equipment for extending 
panana plantations. (See “Bananas.’’) 

(3) May 1, 1941, $5,000,000, to So- 
ciété Haitiano-Americaine de Developpe- 
ment Agricole, for development of rubber 
and other tropical products. (See 
“SHADA.”) 

(4) April 10, 1942, $500,000, to the 
National Bank of Haiti to sustain dollar 
exchange. 

(5) April 22, 1942, $1,000,000, to the 
Haitian Agricultural Corporation, for in- 
creased production of _ sisal. (See 
“Sisal.’’) 

The Commodity Credit Corporation, 
moreover, has agreed to purchase Haiti’s 
raw-cotton output for the duration of the 
war (see “Cotton’’) and has agreed to 
purchase outright the unshipped portion 
of Haiti’s 1942-43 coffee quota. (See 
“Coffee.”) The Rubber Reserve Co. has 
agreed to reimburse SHADA for its out- 
lay in developing the Cryptostegia rub- 
per plant in Haiti. (See “Rubber.” 


Public-Works Program 


In 1938 the Haitian Government com- 
pleted arrangements to finance a pro- 
gram of productive public works, such as 
roads, bridges, wharves, drainage canals, 
irrigation projects, and projects of agri- 
cultural development to an extent of ap- 
proximately $5,000,000. 


Under the terms of the contract the 
services of the J. G. White Engineering 
Corporatiton were engaged to purchase 
material and undertake the execution of 
a series of public-works projects of a 
productive nature. 


The J. G. White Corporation completed 
its work December 31, 1941, turning over 
its few remaining jobs to SHADA. Dur- 
ing 1940-41 it gave employment to as 
many as 12,909 Haitians. 

The corporation up to December 31, 
1941, built 285 kilometers of drainage and 
irrigation canals, reclaiming or opening 
for cultivation 76,904 acres. It recon- 
structed 812.7 kilometers of roads and 
trails. It built 65 bridges, 96 concrete 
fords, 1,255 culverts, and 5 dams. 

For water supply it provided 13 tun- 
nels, springs, and wells, increasing the 
water supply by 4,557,000 per day. 

Specific agricultural projects included 
maintenance of coffee-plant nurseries, 
increase of banana production, improve- 
ment and increase in the cocoa crop, 
distribution of improved seed rice, pro- 
duction of citrus fruits, increase of the 
coconut crop, and reforestation. 


Since the departure of the J. G. White 
Corporation, public works have been 
carried on by the Haiti Public Works 
Administration, which in the period Oc- 
tober 1, 1941, to August 31, 1942, disbursed 
$535,726. 
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Taxation 


Approximately 80 percent of Haiti’s 
revenues derive from import and export 
customs duties, most of the remaining 20 
percent coming from income and inter- 
nal revenue taxes. 

In the following table sources of in- 
ternal revenue yielding in 1940-41 more 
than $20,000 are listed in order of yield. 

United States 


currency 
DUMBD ROCCHI cnn g coo ca cueenn $95, 976 
EE FON iid sts Selene hs Unico cal 94, 328 
Cigarettes (excise) .......... ~.-.. 91,112 
Telegraph and telephone_-_______-_- 84, 305 
BOUIN GONE. win doce xccsande 70, 201 
Public-land rentals ................ 65, 621 
Alcohol from cane juice (excise)__._. 61,165 
Water-service charges -_-__.__.----- 59, 394 
Identity-card fees ...........-..... 52,118 
PD BRT ase ines cnciice nce 50, 072 
Vegetable oils (excise) _____________ 45, 003 
Occupational licenses___.....-.---- 41, 903 
Automobile-license fees___._____--_- 27, 642 
Vital-statistics fees_..__- aia trance note 24, 503 


Decree-law No. 137, published in “Le 
Moniteur,” Port-au-Prince, May 25, 1942, 
amended upward the former Haitian in- 
come-tax law of September 22, 1932. 


Public Debt 


Haiti’s public debt on August 31, 1942, 
stood at $14,203,000: 








Thousands 

of dollars 

Series A bonds 6 percent 1952_______- 6, 823 
Series C bonds 6 percent 1953_______- 1, 098 
WIGuciary CuUIPeney ose. si in 7124 
Public-works contract, 1938____.____- 5, 415 
14, 060 

STORET GORGe < 25 cen nce nucskceee 143 
Ne: GO. bo inimindenseiicn 14, 203 


The low point in the debt had been 
reached in 1938 when the total stood at 
$8,790,000. Since then the debt has in- 
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creased year by year in consequence of 
expenditures under the J. G. White 
Public-Works Contract of 1938. Debt 
reductions had taken place for 14 con- 
secutive years prior to 1938, but during 
this time little had been done in the way 
of public works to build up Haiti’s eco- 
nomic resources with a view toward 
increasing its productive capacity. Al- 
though the advisability of so doing had 
frequently been considered, the final de- 
cision to reverse the policy of rapid debt 
reduction was inspired by the emergency 
that arose when coffee prices collapsed 
following the abandonment by Brazil of 
its coffee-valorization plan. 

The resultant shrinkage of revenues 
also led to the Accord of January 13, 
1939, whereby amortization payments on 
the debt were reduced. Similar accords 
have followed each year since then. The 
latest was signed September 30, 1942, 
providing that the moratorium on the 
amortization of the Haitian debt be ex- 
tended to September 30, 1943. A token 
payment of $20,000 during the 1942-43 
fiscal year is contemplated. 


Haiti’s War Measures 


Haiti declared war on Japan Decem- 
ber 9, and on Germany and Italy Decem- 
ber 12, 1941. The Haitian Government 
on February 23, 1942, promulgated regu- 
lations for the control of the sale of 
automobiles, trucks, tires and inner 
tubes, further tightening its control by 
a Presidential decree of March 19, 1942. 
The regulations specifically state that 
no sales can be made to those on the list 
of Blocked Nationals. The Haitian 
“black list” is almost identical with the 
United States list. 

Price control developed gradually in 
Haiti. The law of September 12, 1939, 


authorized the President to take all 
executive measures necessary for the 
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protection of the consumer. In addition, 
the basic executive order of September 
16, 1939 (with executive order of April 
15, 1942, effecting a modification regard- 
ing fines imposed upon retail merchants) 
provided for the establishment of maxi- 
mum prices upon all articles of primary 
necessity. 

The Committee on Export Control was 
established June 2, 1941. Materials that 
may be used for war purposes may not 
be exported from Haiti without a special 
license. Exports to the United States 
are exempted from the license require- 
ment. By the provisions of a law dated 
June 7, 1941, the administration of the 
quota in sales of coffee in Haiti is placed 
under the National Bank. The exporta- 
tion of sugar is likewise restricted. 


Policy Toward Axis Nationals 


The inauguration of President Lescot 
on May 15, 1941, marked a turning point 
in Haitian policy with respect to Axis 
nationals. The only pro-Axis news- 
paper, “Goodwill,” was closed. On Au- 
gust 23, 1941, the official recognition ac- 
corded to German nationals acting as 
consular officers was canceled, following 
the request of the German Government 
that Haitian consuls be removed from 
occupied territories. A decree-law of 
September 5, 1941, prohibited financial 
transactions with persons included on 
the American Proclaimed List of Certain 
Blocked Nationals. A decree-law of Oc- 
tober 31, 1941, revoked all prior authori- 
zations and licenses issued to firms on 
the Proclaimed List and prohibited all 
listed persons or organizations from en- 
gaging in any industrial or commercial 
activity in Haiti. Listed firms were de- 
clared to be in liquidation under the 
supervision of the National Bank. 

A similar measure of December 17, 
1941, provided for the sequestration of 
all property of enemies and enemy allies. 
It repealed the previous laws of Septem- 
ber 5, 1941, and October 31, 1941, and 
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provided that all firms of enemies and 
enemy allies should be liquidated by the 
National Bank. 

For the duration of the war, travelers 
entering or leaving Haiti are limited to 
$250 per person in United States cur- 
rency or an equivalent amount in other 
foreign currencies, according to decree- 
law No. 157, of June 25,1942. A consular 
report states that Haiti will soon an- 
nounce reduction of this amount to $50. 


Summary of Outlook 


Haiti’s short-term economic outlook is 
bright, but uncertain. It is uncertain 
because it depends so largely upon a 
single factor, namely, the volume of ship- 
ping tonnage allocated to its products. 
Over the long term Haiti’s prosperity will 
rise or fall with the world market prices 
of its principal products. A price-sup- 
porting universal food demand seems 
assured for a reasonably long period fol- 
lowing the war. This should sustain 
Haiti’s coffee, sugar, and cocoa indus- 
tries. The return of plentiful shipping 
should make possible the recovery of its 
eclipsed banana industry. 

In view of the success with which 
Haiti’s sisal faced competition in the 
fiber markets of the world before the 
war, a hope seems justified that it can 
survive tke post-war return of that com- 
petition. 

The future of Haiti’s rubber is more 
uncertain, but cheap labor and the 
country’s nearness to the great United 
States rubber consuming market may 
enable it successfully to combat the re- 
opened competition from the Far East. 

Meanwhile, the enterprise of SHADA 
should cause Haiti’s list of export prod- 
ucts to lengthen, lending to its economy 
the stabilizing advantage of diversifica- 
tion. Nor should Haiti find its foreign 
debt service too burdensome. Even after 
adding credits extended by the United 
States since 1938, its per capita debt 
remains one of the lowest in the world. 
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Our Goal—Personal Security, 
National Prosperity 
(Continued from p. 3) ; 


depend upon each other. In the ast we 
have succeeded better with prc) ction 
than exchange. Production is called into 
existence by the prospects for exchange, 
prospects which have constantly been 
thwarted by all kinds of inequalities, im. 
perfections, and restrictions. The prob. 
lem of removing obstacles to fair ex. 
change—the problem of distribution of 
goods and purchasing power—is far more 
difficult than the problem of production, 

It will take much wisdom, much coop. 
erative effort, and much surrender of 
private, shortsighted, and sectional self. 
interest, to make these things all come 
true. But the goal is freedom from 
want—individual security and national 
prosperity—and is everlastingly worth 
striving for. 

As mankind progresses on the path 
toward the goal of freedom from want 
and from fear, freedom of religion and of 
speech will more and more become a liy- 
ing reality. 


Structure of Free World 


Never before have peace and individual 
security been classed as freedom. Never 
before have they been placed alongside of 
religious liberty and free speech as hu- 
man freedoms which should be inalien- 
able. 

Upon these Four Freedoms must rest 
the structure of the future Free World. 

This time there must be no compromise 
between justice and injustice; no yield- 


ing to expediency; no swerving from the | 


great human rights and liberties estab- 
lished by the Atlantic Charter itself. 


In the words of our President: “We 
shall win this war, and, in Victory, we 
shall seek not vengeance, but the estab- 
lishment of an international order in 
which the spirit of Christ shall rule the 
hearts of men and of nations.” 

We won’t get a Free World any other 
way. 





Chile Starts Agricultural and 
Livestock. Census 


An agricultural and livestock census 
of Chile for 1941-42 is being conducted by 
the Ministry of Agriculture in cooper- 
ation with the Central Bureau of Statis- 
tics. The new census will be consider- 
ably broader in scope than that of 
1935-36 and will contain data on a wider 
economic and social scale. Information 
pertaining to agricultural labor condi- 
tions, rural standards of living, wages, 
and prices will be included. 

The Chilean Minister of Agriculture 
considers the agricultural census, which 
will be ready for release by March or 
April 1943, a vital source of information 
for use in planning a farm program for 
Chile and in helping to solve present 
wheat, meat, and milk problems. 
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% The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 














Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin, 
November 28, 1942. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The November 28 
issue contains these articles: 


AMERICAN MILITARY OPERATIONS 
IN FRENCH NORTH AFRICA: 
Exchange of Messages between Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the Sultan of 
Morocco. 
Reply of President Roosevelt to Con- 
gratulatory Message from the Prime 
Minister of Iraq. 


GERMAN ATTEMPTS TO EXTORT 
RANSOM PAYMENTS FOR PER- 
SONS IN OCCUPIED COUNTRIES. 


FALSE REPORT OF GERMAN DELIV- 
ERANCE TO THE SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT OF FORMER OFFI- 
CIALS. 


BUILDING OUR CULTURAL RELA- 
TIONS WITH THE FAR EAST: 
Address by Haldore Hanson. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
CHILEAN SPECIALIST. 


PAYMENT BY MEXICO UNDER 
CLAIMS CONVENTION OF 1941. 


PRESENTATION OF LETTERS OF 
CREDENCE BY THE MINISTER OF 
HAITI. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE FOUNDING OF THE SOVIET 
UNION. 


INTER-AMERICAN CONGRESS ON SO- 
CIAL PLANNING. 


CONTROL OF AMERICAN NATIONALS 
ENTERING AND LEAVING THE 
UNITED STATES. 


THE OFFICE OF FOREIGN TERRI- 
TORIES OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE. 


AGREEMENT WITH URUGUAY FOR 
THE PURCHASE OF URUGUAYAN 
WOOL. 


MUTUAL-AID AGREEMENT WITH 
GUATEMALA. 


TREATY OF AMITY BETWEEN CHINA 
AND CUBA. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Other Publications 


INDUSTRIES, PRODUCTS, AND 
TRANSPORTATION IN OUR NEIGH- 
BOR REPUBLICS—An Index and Bibli- 
ography. Office of Education. 1942. 
39 pp. Price, 10 cents. Prepared as an 
aid to teachers, librarians, and young 
people in securing factual information 
on industries, products, and transporta- 
tion of Latin America, as a part of the 
social-studies work in elementary and 
junior high schools. Stories are included 
showing the relation of the people to the 
industries of the country. 


Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


THE UNGUARDED FRONTIER. 
Edgar W. McInnis. 1942. 384 pp. 
Price, $3. Tells the story of Candian- 
American relationships. Beginning with 
the days when Canada was known as 
New France and continually at war with 
the English colonies along the Atlantic 
seaboard, the author gives a comprehen- 
sive picture of the conflict of the colonial 
era as well as the troubled half-century 
which followed American independence 
and led to the close understanding of 
modern times. Analyzes the effects of 
each misunderstanding and each phase 
of relationships. 


Available from: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., Inc., 14 W. 49th Street, New York, 
N. Y. 


THE CARIBBEAN POLICY OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 1890-1920. Wilfrid 
Hardy Callcott. 1942. 524 pp. Price, 
$3.50. Calls attention to what the au- 
thor feels to be the central theme of 
the foreign policy of the United States 
for the years indicated in the title. Ex- 
amines this country’s first oversea pro- 
gram with its trials and errors as a 
prototype of the larger program of the 
following two decades and the still larger 
one of today. The author believes the 
Caribbean Policy of the United States 
from 1890 to 1920 has real significance 
and importance. 


Available from: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore, Md. 


NEW COMMERCIAL AND TECHNI- 
CAL DICTIONARY — SPANISH - ENG- 
LISH AND ENGLISH-SPANISH. Anto- 
nio Perol Guerrero. 1942. 600 pp. Price, 
$10. Contains more than 45,000 words. 
Many new words and their meanings, 
both Spanish-English and _  English- 
Spanish, are listed which were not in 
existence a few years ago. Includes all 
needed modern words referring to me- 
chanics, mechanical engineering, air- 
craft, aviation, shipbuilding, marine 
and naval terms, industrial chemistry, 
plastics, meteorology, and similar sub- 
jects. Covers many words pertinent to 
shipping and international trade. Also 
contains conversion tables of weights 
and measures and moneys alongside of 
the literal translations. 


Available from: Chemical Publishing 
Co., 234 King Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MEN OF MEXICO. James A. Magner. 
1942. 614 pp. Illus. Price, $4 A 
story of our southern neighbors as seen 
through the lives of 17 of Mexico’s out- 
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standing leaders, from Montezuma II, 
Emperor of the Aztecs, to President Avila 
Camacho. Human elements are empha- 
sized in the treatment of the motives 
of these men. A story of the growth of 
Mexico from a country that was little 
more than a geographic expanse when 
the Spaniards conquered it in the six- 
teenth century into a worthy rival of 
other civilizations and cultures. 

Available from: The Bruce Publishing 
Co., 540 N. Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 1941. 
Arthur P. Whitaker (ed.) 1942. 240 pp. 
Price, $3. First of a series of planned 
annual surveys of principal developments 
in Inter-American affairs—‘Inter-Amer- 
ican” including Canada, the United 
States, and all of the 20 republics of 
Latin America. Discusses cultural re- 
lations, social welfare, public health, and 
labor, as well as politics, diplomacy, eco- 
nomics, and finance. Included also are 
domestic developments that seem to sug- 
gest unusual international significance. 
Tells the story of the Western Hemi- 
sphere for this period in terms of both 
national and international conditions. 
Several interesting maps are included. 


Available from: Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


Supplementary Proclamation Regarding the Trade Agreement With 
Uruguay 


(Department of State Press Release No. 
575 of December 3, 1942) 


On December 3, 1942, the President 
issued a supplementary proclamation 


relative to the entry into force of the 
trade agreement between the United 
States and Uruguay, signed at Monte- 
video on July 21, 1942, which was pro- 
claimed by the President on November 


10, 1942. Article XVII of the agreement 


provides that it shall enter into force 
30 days following the exchange of the 
President’s proclamation and the instru- 
ment of ratification of the Government 
of Uruguay. 

The supplementary proclamation re- 
cites that this exchange took place at 


Washington on December 2, 1942, and 
proclaims that the agreement will enter 
into force on January 1, 1943. 

The text of this agreement and the 
texts of the related notes, in English, 
were contained in the Department’s press 
release No. 378 of July 21, 1942. An an- 
alysis of the agreement was issued as 
press release No. 379 of the same date 
(Supplement to the Department of State 
Bulletin of July 25, 1942). Announce- 
ment of the President’s proclamation of 
the agreement was made in the Depart- 
ment’s press release No. 513 of November 
10, 1942 (Department of State Bulletin 
of November 14, 1942, p. 929). 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 








Country Date signed | Date effective 
| 
SESE: Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium 
i Luxemburg) -.---- Feb. 27,1935 | May 1,1935 
8S es a eS: Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
an tre, May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
2 Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada = 3 revised 


agreement below) - ----- Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 

Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 
India, Surinam, and 
Cc 


ONE ae Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 
Switzerland............. Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
EE Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
ae Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala _.........--- | Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, 

dependencies, and pro- 

tectorates other than 

I ierercr once seheenermie May 6, 1936 Do. 
NS. cote ceese Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
i SST i 25 May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
DeE.....----seses Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Ee = = Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czecho-Slovakia ?____.._- Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
_ | EER oe Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23,1938 
United Kingdom, includ- 

ing Newfoundland and 

~ British Colonial 

TR cosetnetninmases Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 

Camas G (revision of agree 

ment of 1935)... ..._.-- ae Ee Do. 
; 0G “Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
Venezuela_- Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 


Cuba (supplementary 


agreement) ___...._--- Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 

—_— ~~ suamoamamde 
a Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1,1940 

Canada (supplementary 
agreement) ..........--- Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20,1940 
Se Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15,1941 

Cuba (supplementary 
agreement) -_......_..--- Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5, 1942 
2, MAE Sa May 7,1942 | July 29, 1942 
i cctindascsss ..---| July 21,1942 | Jan. 1,1943 











1 Certain provisions of the trade agreement ceased to be 
‘ in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

2 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree - 
ment are published in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 


1, 1936 


analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for United States 
trade with “Agreement Countries,” and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 

[A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and page of the Tariff ‘Act, 
has been prepared by the U. 8. Tariff Commission in the 
form ofa pamphlet. This is ‘cbtainabie from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 54 
cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Inten- 


tion to Negotiate Has Been 











Announced 
Latest date 
Country Date of issu- | for submit- | Date for oral 
Y | ance of notice | ting written | presentation 
| statements of views 
Iceland...| Nov. 17, 19414) Dec. 8,1941 | Dec. 15, 1941 
Bolivia...| Apr. 4,1942 | May 4,1942 | May 18, 1042 
Mexico...| Apr. 4, 19424* May 4,1942 | May 18, 1942 
eS July 29,1942 | Aug. 27,1942 | Sept. 9, 1942 











4 Supplementary announcement, Nov. 19, 1941; briefs 
to Dec. 8, 1941; public hearings, Dec. 15, 1941. 

‘ Supplementary announcement, Apr. 11, 1942; briefs 
to May 4, 1942; — hearings, May 18, 1942. 

6 Second supplementary announcement Apr. = ge 
briefs to May 11, 1942; public hearings, May 18 18, 


[Detailed information, trade figures, and fn tg of ‘the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
of giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information of the Department 
of State.] 


NotTe.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FOREIGN COMMERCE W EEKLY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 
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Evelyn M. Schwarztrauber.— A. B,, 
Lake Forest College, June 1931; A. M., 
University of Illinois, June 1932: ma- 
jored in Romance Languages and Lit- 


eratures. Began business career with 
Clinical Medicine and Surgery; later as- 
sociate in Export Department, Abbott 
Laboratories, North Chicago, Ill. En- 
tered Government service in the War 
Department (CCC), Chicago, IIl., 1935; 
joined administrative staff of Railroad 
Retirement Board, Washington, D. C,, 
1937; 1940-42 served on Cultural Rela- 
tions Staff of Office of Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. Since April 1942, 
Business Assistant, Consumption-Mate-. 
rials Reports Staff, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 

Harry N. Stark.—Born Manchester, 
Mich., February 13, 1895; grade school 
and high school in Brooklyn, N. Y.; Pen- 
nington Preparatory School, 1915-16: 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., 
1916-18; U. S. Army, Camp Hancock, 
Augusta, Ga., 1918-19; Recife, Brazil, 
with The National City Bank of New 
York, 1919-20, as Foreign Trade Repre- 
sentative; traveling auditor in Cuba for 
Electric Bond & Share Co., 1922-28; 
comptroller of Electric Bond & Share Co,’s 
Argentine properties, 1928-35; Journal- 
ism School, University of Missouri, 1935- 
36; owner and publisher, Eastern Shore 
Times, Berlin, Md., 1936-37; George 
Washington University, Washington, 
D. C., 1939-40; War Department, At- 
lanta and Augusta, Ga., 1940-41. At 
present: Senior Economic Analyst, chief, 
Cuban and Caribbean Region, American 
Republics Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

H.H. Ware.—Assistant Economic Ana- 
lyst. Born July 11, 1908, Montclair, N. J. 
Educated Montclair High School; Saint 
Luke’s School, Wayne, Pa.;: Webb School 
for Boys, Claremont, Calif.; Claremont 
High School; Pomona College, Claremont, 
Calif., A. B., 1932; three years of grad- 
uate study in domestic trade at Plekha- 
nov Institute of National Economy, Mos- 
cow, U. S. S. R.; Columbia University, 
M. A., 1939 (completing doctor’s disserta- 
tion); Instructor in Economics at Alle- 
gheny College, Meadville, Pa., 1940-41. 
Has been with the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce since March 1942. 
Author of several articles on Soviet mar- 
keting practices, appearing in the Amer- 
ican Quarterly on the Soviet Union. 





Brazil Restricts Travel 


Regulations have just been issued by 
the Brazilian police authorities requir- 
ing that all foreigners, without exception, 
obtain permission before traveling from 
one part of the country to another. 

The new measure also applies to nat- 
uralized Brazilians. 
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